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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RULY do great events come huddling on each other. Last 
T week we recorded the sudden destruction of the Coalition 
Government. This week will be famous in history for the first 
peace overtures in the Great War. On Tuesday morning England 
learnt that some mighty thing was to be divulged in the Reichstag 
that day, and that the prospect was exciting the Germans beyond 
measure. Our people remained mildly and somewhat cynically 
curious. On Tuesday afternoon the German wireless told a listening 
world that the German Chancellor had announced in the Reichstag 
that on that morning, in accordance with the orders of the Emperor, 
he had transmitted to the neutral Powers a Note proposing to enter 
into peace negotiations, and that to this procedure the allies of 
Germany had conformed. ‘In a deep moral and religious sense 
of duty towards this nation, and beyond it towards humanity, the 
Emperor now considers that the moment has come for official 
action towards peace.” 


These unctuous words were amplified by the Chancellor’s 
description of the way Germany wages war :— 

“Unconfused by asseverations, we progressed on our way with firm 
decision, and we thus continue our progress, always ready to defend 
ourselves and to fight for our nation’s existence, for its free and safe 
future, and always ready to stretch our hand for peace. Our strength 
has not made our ears deaf to our responsibility before God, before our 
own nation, and before humanity. The declarations formerly made 
by us concerning our readiness for peace were evaded by our adver- 
saries. Now we have advanced one step further in this direction. On 
August Ist, 1914, his Majesty the Empcror had personally to take the 
gravest decision that ever fell to the lot of a German—the order of 
mobilization, which he was compelled to give as the result of the Russian 
mobilization. During these long and carnest years of war the Emperor 
has been moved by a single thought: how peace could be restored so 
as to safeguard Germany after the struggle in which she has fought 
Victoriously.” 

We do not know how these words will strike Pacificist readers. 
On us they produce a sense of physical nausea) Tamerlane with 
words of frightfulness on his lips to match his deeds is a tiger, but 
in a sense a respectable animal. What shall be said of men who, 
with their hands dripping with innocent blood, usurp the forms 
and phrases of religion without their substance and indulge the 


licence without the temper of true humanity ? 


The text of the Note is, in truth, hardly worth summarizing, 
but we may make a few extracts. It begins with fustian talk about 
the most terrific war ever experienced in history, “a catastrophe 
which a thousand years of common civilization was unable to 
prevent,” of the injuries done to “ the most precious achievements 
of humanity,” and of how the spiritual and material progress which 
was the pride of Europe is “threatened with ruin.” ‘(he authors of 
the Note then go on to “ chortle” over the wonderful things that 
the Central Powers have done, and the gigantic advantages which 
they have gained over “ adversaries superior in numbers and war 
material,” until they reach a somewhat impotent conclusion from 
such high premisses. Recent events, we are assured, have shown 
that “the continuation of the war will not result in breaking the 
resistance of our forces.” 





This is a fairly good specimen of Teutonic impudence, but worse 
follows. The Central Powers, we are told, were obliged to take up 





arms in order to defend justice and “ the liberty of national evo- 
lution.” Then :uddenly the theme of this “ high-browed ” diplo- 
matic fugue changes and assumes the phraseology of Uriah Heep. 
“ Our aims are not to shxtter or annihilate our adversaries.” Finally, 
we are told that if, in spite of their offers of peace and reconciliation, 
the struggle should go on, the four Powers will continue it till they 
are victorious, but “they solemnly decline the responsibility for 
this before humanity and history.” Even in a diplomatic Christmas 
card Germany cannot resist the temptation to threaten. ‘“ Turn 
up the whites of your eyes, but grind your heel hard down upon his 
toe as you do it,” is the Teutonic idea of soothing methods. 

In the special Note presented to the Pope we get a double dose of 
religious and humanitarian phraseology. We hear of the “ un- 
limited treasures of civilization being destroyed,” of “ extensive 
areas soaked with blood,” and of “ grief and sorrow filling almost 
every house.”” There is even a crocodile tear for the neutrals and 
all the terrible things they have suffered. Trade and commerce have 
been depressed, and the best forces of the nations have been with- 
drawn from the. production of useful objects, and Europe now re- 
sembles an immense war camp, &c., &c., &c. [No mention of course 
is made of the preparations for destruction which the Germans 
carried on in secret during the three years preceding the war.] 
But Germany, though fighting solely in her own defence, realizes 
how sad will be Europe’s future if the war continues. “ Seized 
with pity in the face of the unspeakable misery of humanity, the 
German Empire seeks for a basis of understanding.” No doubt the 
appeal to the Pope was meant to be a great achievement, but some- 
how or other we do not think that those clear-brained Italians, the 
Pope and his counsellors, will be as much moved as the German 
Foreign Office expects. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the reception of the news by 
the Allies in general, and by our own people in particular. Here 
we can only say that it is summed up in the slang phrase: 
“ Thanks, we aren’t takin’ any.” But though the British instinct 
is to treat these unreal and theatrical overtures with contempt and 
to make no reply, we hope the Government will not maintain com- 
plete silence, but will give the answer we have suggested—will tell 
the Germans that if they will consent to the principle of Reparation 


| for their evil deeds, we will talk to them, but on no other considera- 


tion. That will help to make the world at large realize our irre- 
vocable determination. Every one of the Allies is already at heart 
pledged beyond all possibility of turning back to the exaction of 
reparation, but as yet the world does not recognize this. Germany's 
plea for peace negotiations gives us just the opportunity we need of 
stating this plainly to all the nations of the earth. 








But though we can negotiate only on a basis of reparation, a 
basis which the Germans will of course reject, Germany’s suggestion 
of terms is a great event, one of the greatest in the history of the 
world. It marks the beginning of the end. If the German Govern- 
ment really believed they were already victorious, if they really 
thought they could win, no word of peace suggestions would ever 
have come from them. It is because they know at heart that they 
cannot win and that the German people are already strained beyond 
human endurance that they have spoken the magic word, the word 
that marks the dcom of Germany. 





Within a few days from now we shall hear from Berlin that all 
thought of negotiations is over owing to the folly of the Allies in not 
realizing that they are beaten. This will be coupled with threats 
of the direst frightfulness, and assertions that Germany will nevir 
again propose terms. All the same, she will propose them, though 
very different terms, next spring, either before or during our new 
combined push in the West and East. 





While dealing elsewhere with the proper answer to give to Ger- 
many’s peace proposals we have pointed out that the German 
Government no doubt hope to rally the drooping spirits of their 
people by indignantly denouncing the rejection of those proposuls. 
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They will be glad of an excuse to tell the nation that they must make 
even greater sacrifices, and that they can only save themselves from the 
rapacious wickedness of the Allies by the s est effort. That was 
no doubt the causa causans of the Note. also most probable 
that the Germans have prepared a new schéme of frightfulness on a 
very elaborate scale, a scheme involving worse horrors than those 
they have already tried. But for such outrages even the Germans 
want an excuse. They calculate to find that excuse in the refusal 
ef the Allies to negotiate. 









To begin with, the war by submarine is to be pushed without 
imitations. Since Germany is forbidden the use of the sea, she 
means, or rather hopes, by the use of submarines to destroy the mer- 
eantile shipping of the world, and thus bring Britain to her knees. 
But frightfulness, we are told, is to go much further than that- 
German agents in Holland, it is rumoured, are stating that no 
Dutch ship will be allowed to leave or enter Dutch ports except 
under German escort. 


Further, according to the Daily Mail correspondent at Amster- 
dam, there are hints of new and more deadly inventions for intensi- 
fying the German naval activity. Finally, a German chemist is 
said to have perfected a new form of attack, something which will 
be much more effective than poison-gas or liquid-fire. Bombs laden 
with the deadliest infective germs are to be scattered broadcast 
ever these islands, and plague is to complete the work of famine. 


The answer of the British people and of all the Allies to such 
threats is easily given. They will still further raise the Sibyl’s 
price for peace—the passion for which, as is shown by the latest 
news from Berlin, is literally maddening the civil population of the 
Empire. The cost of reparation will grow greater and greater, and 
indeed may grow so great that not only the German Junker but the 
whole of the German people may be overwhelmed by it. 


Of war news as regards the Western, Eastern, or Balkan fronts 
there is little or none, except that the Rumanian Army is still 
unbroken. It retires fighting, and will no doubt continue so to do 
until the positions prepared in its rear are reached—positions which 
it will find already defended by Russian troops. Opposite these 
lines, unless all the omens prove false, the Germans will have to dig 
themselves in and carry out yet another winter trench campaign. 


During the week Mr. Lloyd George has succeeded in forming his 
Ministry, the composition of which, with nearly all the minor offices 
filled, was finally announced in the papersof Wednesday. On Thursday 
week he formally accepted the King’s offer of the post of Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, and kissed hands on his 
appointment.—We wonder, by the way, why the phrase “ kissed 
hands” should have become accepted as the official description 
of the act of kissing the King’s hand, which it obviously does not 
describe quite accurately.—One of Mr. Lloyd George’s first acts on 
being invited to form a Ministry had been to ask for the co-operation 
ef Labour. The appeal resulted in a definite success on Thursday 
week, when the Parliamentary Labour Party and the National 
Executive decided to rally to the support of the new Prime Minister. 
This rally no doubt determined Mr. Lloyd George formally to 
accept the King’s offer on the evening of the same day. 





By the end of last week it became known that Mr. Lloyd George 
intended to govern with a very small Cabinet of at the most six 
members. In the result it has turned out to contain only five— 
a reduction from the twenty-three of the late Ministry. The new 
Cabinet is synonymous with the War Council. It is in fact a War 
Cabinet. Most of the Ministers, who used as a matter of course 
to belong to the Cabinet, are now to move and have their being 
outside the central system. Even the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Secretary for War, and the Minister of Munitions are not in the 
Cabinet. The principle on which Mr. Lloyd George has worked is 
that no one can be the effective head of a Department and at the 
same time concern himself with the general administration of ‘the 
war. Departmental work and executive work are regarded as 
separate things. Of course the heads of the three war Departments 
will have to be in constant contact with the War Cabinet, and so 
will Sir William Robertson and Sir John Jellicoe. How this very 
bold and novel plan will work is a problem to which we refer else- 
where. 


Another principle which guided Mr. Lloyd George was his con- 
viction that he could profitably introduce into his Ministry men of 
proved capacity who have not hitherto had any Parliamentary 
experience. Yet another departure was the creation of now offices 


(though these had been foreshadowed under the late Government) 





Ts 
under the titles of Labour Minister, Food Controller, Shipping 
Controlier, and Pensions Minister. 





We may now give a list of the principal members of the Govern. 
ment :— 
THE WAR CABINET. 

Mr. Ll. George Prime Minister & | Mr. Henderson Without Portfolio 
First Lord of | Lord Milner .. Without Portfolio, 
the Treasury. | Mr. Bonar Law Chancellor of the 

Lord Curzon .. Lord Pres. Council. Exchequer, 

OUTSIDE THE CABINET. 

Sir R. Finlay. Blockade 


Lord Chan, .. - Lord R. Cecil. 


Home .» Sir George Cave. Food Controller Lord Devonport, 
Foreign -» Mr. Balfour. Shipping Cont. Sir J. Maclay, 
Colonial .. Mr. Walter Long. | Agriculture .. Mr. R. Prothero. 
War .. .. Lord Derby. Education ., Mr. H.A. L. Fisher 
India .. Mr. Chamberlain. | Works . Sir Alfred Mond, 


Duchy of Lane. Sir F. Cawley, 
Post.-General Mr. Illingworth, 


Lord Rhondda. 
Sir A. Stanley. 


Local Govt. .. 
Ba. of Trade... 





Labour .. Mr. Hodge. Pensions Mr. G. Barnes. 
Admiralty .. Sir E. Carson. Attorney-Gen. Sir F. E. Smith, 
Munitions .. Dr. Addison, Solicitor-Gen. Mr. G, Hewart, 


It will be seen that while all Mr. Asquith’s Liberal colleagues 
have retired, Mr. Lloyd George has ensured the representation of 
Labour in the War Cabinet in the person of Mr. Henderson. As 
for himself, he was confronted with the verbal difficulty that he 
had objected to Mr. Asquith directing the War Council and at the 
same time spending part of his energy on the ordinary duties of a 
Prime Minister. How then was he himself to be Prime Minister 
and yet sit in the new War Cabinet ? Mr. Lloyd George’s answer 
was to transfer the duty of conducting the business of the House of 
Commons to Mr. Bonar Law. It is a bold step to remove the 
Prime Minister from immediate touch with the House of Commons, 
but the whole of Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme is extraordinarily bold. 
All we can do is devoutly to hope that it may enjoy the not un. 
common reward of boldness. We shall do all that is in our power 
towards that result. We are very glad indeed to see that Lord 
Milner is in the War Cabinet. Mr. Balfour’s appointment to the 
Foreign Office is very wise. He has almost unparalleled experience 
and a very steady mind not easily “ rattled,” as was proved notably 
during the Boer War. 


Mr. Lloyd George has also done well to retain Lord Robert Cecil 
as Blockade Minister, and Lord Derby will be excellent at the 
War Office. Mr. Rowland Prothero, the new President of the 
3oard of Agriculture, has a profound knowledge of agriculture, 
and is moreover a good Parliamentarian and a very cult ivated man. 
Sir A. Stanley at the Board of Trade and Sir J. Maclay as Shipping 
Controller seem to be admirable “ business” appointments. Finally, 
we must say a special word in praise of the appointment of that 
well-known historian, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, as President of the 
Board of Education. 





There has been a universal consensus of opinion in favour of 
the appointment of Sir Robert Finlay as Lord Chancellor. It is 
not too much to say that no man is more highly respected 
at the Bar. One feels that the fine oath of the Lord Chancellor can 
never prove an empty form in his case. The Chancellor, it will 
be remembered, promises that he will ‘“ well and truly serve our 
Sovereign Lord King George V. in the office of Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain,” and that he will “do right to all manner of 
people after the laws and usages of this realm without fear or 
favour, affection or ill will.” Sir Robert Finlay in the wholo of 
his long political career has never looked for place or power or 
worldly honours or lain in wait for them. He has attained them 
as very few men attain them—solely on his merits and because he 
deserved them, 


The Liberal Members of both Houses met at the Reform Club 
on Friday week, when Mr. Asquith explained the circumstances 
which had led up to his resignation. There had been, he said, “a 
well-organized, carefully engineered conspiracy ”’ against members 
of the Cabinet. It had not been countenanced in any quarter 
of the Liberal Party. Though Unionist members of the Ministry 
had been attacked, the chief objects of attack had been himself 
and Lord Grey of Falloden. They had been charged with slackness 
and want of heart in:the prosecution of the war. He was not 
aware that there was any foundation for those charges. Mr. Asquith 
then retailed the circumstances in which Mr. Lloyd George and 
he had exchanged letters on the com position of the War Committee. 
Mr. Lloyd George had proposed that the War Committee should 
consist of three members, and that Mr. Asquith, though Prime 
Minister, should not be a member. Mr. Asquith replied that, in his 
opinion, the Prime Minister must necessarily be a member. On 
Sunday fortnight—the first letter from Mr. Lloyd George had 
arrived on the previous Friday—Mr. Asquith learned that his 
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Unionist colleagues had met that morning and decided that a 
change must be made, They in fact said that if Mr. Asquith did 


not resign they would have to do so. 


Being anxious to avoid a break-up of the Government in the 
national interest, Mr. Asquith met Mr. Lloyd George and dis- 
cussed the situation to find out if an accommodation were possible. 
They differed not only as to the necessity of the Prime Minister 
sitting on the War Committee, but as to the composition of the 
Committee. A provisional arrangement was come to by which Mr. 
Asquith would remain in supreme control. Though he would not 
be a member of the War Committee, he would receive a daily report 
from it; could attend it if he wished; and would have an absolute 
veto. Such was the situation when he was surprised to read an 
article in the Zimes commenting on the suggestion that he should 
be excluded from the War Committee as though it were a matter 
of common knowledge. ‘“ There was,” said Mr. Asquith, “ a breach 
of confidence” ; but he fully acquitted Mr. Lloyd George of being 
responsible for it. The next step was that he wrote to Mr. Lloyd 
George saying that he could not adhere to the proposed plan if he 
were to be exposed to the misunderstanding that he was merely an 


“irresponsible spectator” of the war. 





Mr. Lloyd George replied in a private letter in which he accepted 
the proposed arrangement subject to the satisfactory selection of 
the personnel of the War Committee. But Mr. Asquith, after a con- 
sultation with some of his colleagues, decided that the new position 
invented for him as Prime Minister would be an impossible one. He 
wrote to Mr. Lloyd George that he must remain Chairman of the War 
Committee as Prime Minister, and that though the Committee ought to 
he reduced in size it must be left to him to choose the personnel. In 
the rest of his speech Mr. Asquith promised unreserved support for 
thenew Administration. He willsiton the Opposition Front Bench as 
“Leader of the Liberal Party.” Those of his Liberal colleagues who 
were asked to join the new Government but refused did not act 
under any pressure or even suggestion from him. His words about 
the national duty of avoiding recrimination were finely generous 
and patriotic, as we should have expected. Lord Grey of Falloden 
spoke in the same sense. Incidentally he mentioned his resentment 
at the personal attacks that had been made. Mr. Lloyd George 
had never made them, but they had come from those who worked 
“openly and avowedly”’ for Mr. Lloyd George. 


We ourselves think that the attacks in the Press on Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Grey of Falloden, and Mr. Balfour have been grossly unjust and 
ill-mannered, and altogether discreditable. But, after all, did not 
Mr. Asquith make rather too much of the part played by the Press 
in the events which ended in his resignation? Did he not invest 
the Press with the wrong sort of importance? One of the great 
dangers of the moment is the possibility of the country being 
governed by newspapers—a terrible fate bound to end in disaster. 
We sincerely trust that Mr. Lloyd George will be the master, not the 
servant, of the Press. We think of Byron’s lines on the death of 
Keats, which was attributed to the famous Quarterly article :— 

“Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuff'd out by an article.” 

We feel concerned te do at the change of Ministry what we did at 
the formation of the Coalition Government—to bring before the 
public the question of Ministerial salaries. Whether those salaries 
are to be pooled by private arrangement, as in the late Administra- 
tion, we do not know. As nothing has been said on the matter, we 
presume not. If so, then we are once more face to face with a 
condition of things which is distinctly contrary to public interest. In 
our opinion, the heads of all the chief Government Departments 
ought to be paid generously and at the same rate, so that there 
should be no distinctions in a Cabinet, and no placing of the 
square man in the round hole because the square hole for which he 
is suited has a salary below his deserts or supposed deserts. 


Next, and this is even more important than equalization of 
talaries, comes the provision of an automatic pension system. 
Ministers who have thrown up their powers of earning a livelihood in 
civil employments and devoted themselves to the public service 
thould be placed above the reach of care on the question of how to 
live. For men who have private fortunes or family businesses, or who 
are of such commanding powers that great companies are always glad 
to eniploy them, the fact of being out of office need have no terrors. 
Under a 








| Hugh Lane’s wishes. 


and rightly called, to high office as often as rich men, it is essential | 


that when their time of public employment is temporarily over 
they shall not be left literally without means of livelihood, and thus 


be tempted to make money in undesirable ways or else live on a 
starvation pittance. 

The proper and the rMonable plan for a statesman who has held 
high office is when he leaves office to go automatically on half-pay, 
provision of course being made to prevent a man being given high 
office in order to provide him with a pension. In other words, a man 
would not acquire the right to half-pay while in Opposition unless 
he had been in office for, say, at least two years. With that safe- 
guard there need be no fear of jobbery in this respect. 

This automatic provision of half-pay can, we believe, be secured 
without increasing the burden of Ministerial salaries upon the 
nation; or if a slight increase were required, it would be so small as 
not to be noticeable in view of the great benefits achieved. To 
begin with, we would pool all Ministerial salaries, including those of 
the Lord Chancellor and the Law Officers. To Cabinet Ministers 
—i.e., heads of Departments of State—we would give £4,000 a year 
each while in power and £2,000 a year when no longer in office. To 
the Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor we would give an 
extra £1,000 a year salary. 


Further, we would give the Prime Minister and the Ministers whe 
have to entertain largely, such as the heads of the War Office, the 
Admiralty, the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and the India 
Office, an allowance of £1,000 a year for “ representation ”—#.e., for 
fulfilling the duty of representing the State. We would also provide 
these Ministers who are obliged to entertain with official residences, 
which should be furnished, warmed, lighted, and have all rates and 
taxes and repairs in respect of them discharged by the Government. 
When the leases of Richmond Terrace fall in that charming piece of 
Regency brickwork would make an excellent ‘‘ Departments Row.” 
The rooms are designed for party purposes in the social sense. 


Here is a very important reform, and one, though we admit it looks 
petty, well worth Mr. Lloyd George’s attention. We sincerely trust 
that he will have the courage—a quality in which happily he is 
seldom lacking—to take the matter up. He need not be afraid of 
any one saying that he is proposing an old-age pension for himself. 
His tenure of office, whether we agree with what he has done or 
disagree, unquestionably entitles him to half-pay when in Opposi- 
tion. Somebody has got to grasp the nettle, for if no one does se 
this reform, which all Ministers whether rich or poor will in their 


| hearts agree is a desirable one per s2, will never be accomplished. 


But if it is not accomplished, and half-pay when out of office does 
not become the rule, we shall certainly sink to a lower level than 
hitherto in the matter of political honour in what concerns the 
public purse. That is inevitable, and he who asserts the contrary 
is either ignorant or else feeding himself on clap-trap. 

Not very much trustworthy news has come from Athens during 
the week, as the cables are now in the hands of the Royalists. 
But it is plain from the stories of refugees arriving at the Piraeus 
that large numbers of Venizelists who were seized are still im- 
prisoned, even if they are not being persecuted or killed. Moreover 
it is said that considerable movements of Greek troops are taking 
place. The Allies, however, have declared a blockade, which began 
on December 8th, and as Greece is dependent upon her oversea 
trade and supplies, the due effect of the pressure may be looked for 
very soon. We note that the Greek Chargé d’ Affaires in Paris has 
expressed to the French Government the regret of King Constantine 
for the recent events at Athens. Another item of news is to the 
effect that Admiral du Fournet has been superseded in command 
of the Allied Fleet by Admiral Gauchet, 





We feel the very strongest sympathy with those who say that 
the National Gallery ought to give over to the National Gallery in 
Dublin Sir Hugh Lane's collection of Continental pictures. It 
is absolutely clear that by doing so it will be carrying out the 
wishes of the testator, for there is no doubt that Sir Hugh Lane 
believed that his codicil, though unsigned, was effective. If, 
as may be the case, the National Gallery has no right to part with 
pictures which have become its property by operation of law, then 
the Trustees should not hesitate to promote legislation making 
it legal for them to transfer the pictures in accordance with Sir 
Finally, if for any reason the Trustees are 
unable to do this, then the Government should pass a short Act 


carrying out the transfer. Quite apart from the wishes of 


democratic system, however, when poor men are called, | the testator, we should be very glad for Ireland to have the 


pictures, _ 





Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 15th. 
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OF THE DAY. 


——~+ -— 


REPARATION® 


TOPICS 





“ We accepted this war for an object, a worthy object, and the war will 
end when that object is attained. Under God I hepe it never will end until 
that time.’—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 





F we were the Government we would meet the German 
peace proposals with one word—Reparation. We would 
tell the Kaiser and his Chancellor that if they will accept 
the principle of reparation for Belgium ruined and desolate, 
for the devastated cities and fields of France, for Serbia 
ravaged and overrun, for the massacre of the Armenian 
nation, for the nameless horrors that have dogged the 
footsteps of the German Army, East and West, of 
reparation for every woman outraged, every child bayoneted, 
every hostage murdered, every home given to the flames— 
then, but only then, will we enter into peace negotiations. 
On the basis of reparation we can tell them our terms, but on no 
other basis. If they will not promise full reparation for deeds whose 
infamy cannot be matched in the records of mankind, then we 
would answer that we have nothing further to say to them. 
No matter how tempting their actual terms may be, not one 
of the Allies will listen. Silence is the only reply. If it takes 
us another five years to uphold the right, we will uphold it. 
We did not attack the Germans. We did not prepare for war. 
We have not prosecuted the war in order to gain any selfish 
ends. But we do not mean to leave off fighting till voluntarily 
or by compulsion Germany has purged her crime. 

Many things have become the British people in this war. 
Noble was the face they showed during the retreat from Mons 
and when our little Army, as brave as it was small, seemed 
destined to utter destruction, Noble too was the attitude of 
the country when it learned at the first battle of Ypres that 
the German defeats on the Marne and the Aisne and the ebb 
of the German tide were but a temporary alleviation of a 
situation which seemed all but desperate to our wisest counsel- 
lors, and realized that the thin line with which we held our 
trenches in Flanders was to be exposed to the full fury of the 
Prussian onset, an onset in which the odds were five to one 
in men and some twenty to one in cannon and shell. Even 
nobler was the way in which the nation met the knowledge 
that not only were we short of every munition of war, but 
that we had not even got the plant for making munitions. 
Before we could begin to manufacture the mere necessaries for 
a field army we must sit down and slowly and laboriously 
manufacture the means for manufacturing them. It was not 
u question of making rifles, but actually of building the places 
to make them in. Here indeed was cause for despair, and yet 
not a trace of despair clouded the public mind, either here or 
overseas. In spite of the shrill clamours of a section of the 
Press which raised the cry that we were betrayed, the nation 
kept its head and held its peace. The foreigner could read 
not only our past history in our people’s eyes, but the history 
of the Bl, the determination to hold on to the end. 

And now the people are showing what is perhaps the noblest 
trait of all in the way in which the peace proposals have been 
received. In spite of the longing for peace, so natural and so 
genuine, which moves every heart, the British nation 
saw their duty instinctively and in a flash of inspiration— 
the duty of refusing to be beguiled by such overtures 
as those which the Berlin wireless sent round the world 
coupled with the subtle talk of the Kaiser's Junker Vizier. 
lf the Germans imagined, as no doubt they did, that the 
vision of peace would dazzle and excite men’s minds here, 
would do what it has apparently done in Germany, throw them 
off their balance and make the longing for a cessation of the 
war almost intolerable, it only proved how little they know 
our countrymen. There was not even the faintest ripple of 
such a feeling in England. The world of London and of 
every part of Britain went unmoved about its business. If 
there was any feeling it was ono of amusement and contempt 
at the clumsy antics of the Chancellor and the Reichstag. 
The national attitude was perfect. 

If our readers will not think us frivolous, we cannot better 
illustrate that attitude than by the very old but very good 
story of the way in which Noah met the overtures of the 
Devil. Noah, during the Flood, looked out of the window 
of the Ark and saw the Devil row by in a punt. “ Misty 
weather, Mr. Noah,” began the Arch-Diplomat with an 
evident desire to open negotiations. ‘“ You be damned! 
Japhet, shut the window,” was the reply of the master of 
the world’s first cattle-boat. 

Very different has been the reception of the peace proposals 





in Germany. It can only be described as one of tremblj 

almost pathetic, anxiety. /To the German people the door of 
their dreary, if at the moment safe, prison-house has been 
opened, and those who sit in darkness within have seen 9 
vision of light. It has perturbed them as a half-starved man 
weighed down with a sense of his misery, is perturbed by the 
sight of a well-spread table. And no wonder. Remember 
that the German, miserable as is his real condition, has alwa 

had instilled into his mind th e belief that the Allies are already 
beaten, that the occupation of territory by the Germans and 
of the so-called four capitals makes final victory absolutely 
certain. He expects, therefore, that the Allies will prove as 
eager as he is to snatch at any chance of relief from the 
agonies of war. How will he feel when in the course of the 
next few days those hopes are dashed to the ground, and when 
he sees in his ene mies not an answering hope but the iron face 
of an unmovable determination? He may have pushed off 
the Allies for a time from his doors, but all round him stand 
his enemies, the men he has wronged beyond forgiveness, 
Belgians, British, French, Italians, Russians, Rumanians— 
all are there; and in all these faces, so different each from 
each, the eyes are turned in the same direction and have one 
message in them. “ Though the way may be long and strewn 
with suffering, the cause of Germany and her subject allies is lost : 
if they will not make reparation voluntarily, reparation will 
be exacted f rom them in terms that will grow sterner and more 
terrible as each day, each week, and each month passes away.” 

If the Allied Governments have not yet reached the point of 
reminding the German State of the Sibylline books, the Allied 
peoples are at this moment sending that message by their own 
system of wireless into the hearts of their enemies. 

The German Government did not apparently foresee the 
dreadfully depressing effect which the reception of their 
proposals must have on the spirits of the German people, 
No doubt they expected total rejection, but evidently their 
hope was and still is that rejection would call forth fresh 
reserves of energy from Germans and Austrians, Bulgarians 
and Turks. They are going to prove mistaken there. In 
addition to this there seems good reason to believe that the 
Germans want an excuse for a fresh and greatly aggravated 
campaign of frightfulness, The rejection of negotiations will, 
they hold, go far to obtain justification for such frightfulness 
in the public opinion of the world. There are already hints 
of what the new frightfulness is to be. In our opinion the 
German people are past responding to such mancouvres, 
The iron has entered into their souls. A galvanized Press will 
flame with theatrical anger and the troops will still obey with 
slavish courage as before, but the hearts of the German and 
Austrian peoples will feel the chill of utter desolation, not 
less dreadful because it must be borne in silence. 

We must end as we began with the call for Reparation. 
Unless that pledge is given to the full, we must hand back the 
poisoned chalice. 





THE NEW MINISTRY. 


OLDNESS is the motto of Mr. Lloyd George’s revolu- 
tionary constructional changes. The courage with 
which he has followed out his ideas to their logical conclusion 
almost take one’s breath away. It is very easy indeed to 
see difficulties lurking at every corner of the new machinery 
of government, and we shall try to indicate some of them, 
because it is most desirable that the public should recognize 
them. The people will enter into a fool’s paradise if they 
think that dramatic changes are going to work miracles 
merely because they are changes. There is no value in 4 
change as such for the purpose of speeding up an intricate 
iece of human mechanism. Rather change is in itself an 
immediate disadvantage, because it causes jars and jolts in 
what had become smooth-running with use. But these jars 
and jolts of course do not matter at all—they are merely 
inevitable and negligible incidents—if a means has been 
devised for conveying a much higher driving-power to the 
machinery. That is the only question which is of final 
importance: Will the Lloyd George power be much 
greater than the Asquith power? Events will answer. All 
we can say is that the new engine has started in such a way 
as to make us think that it will prove the highest-powered 
engine applied to the machinery of British government in 
our day. Everything that we can say and do will be said 
and done to promote and increase its power. But let us all 
be perfectly clear in our minds about this—that it will be 
mainly a personal force which will either triumph or fall 
below public expectation. The drastic reduction in the size 
of the Cabinet will effect nothing in itself, This change will 
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succeed or fail according as it is used. We believe that it 
will succeed, but it will succeed because of the force behind 
it, and not because it is so great in essence as it unquestion- 
ably is in form and appearance. If the virtue of the struc- 
tural changes is, as we think, much less than many people 
eeem to suppose, the personal responsibility upon Mr. Lloyd 
George himself will be proportionately greater. He has the 
determination and the courage to bear almost any burden, 
and that is why we believe in his eventual triumph, and not 
because we imagine for a moment that the new arrangements 
of government will prove to be easy in their working. 

For see what a violent parting with custom and tradition 
there is in this abolition of the Cabinet—that is what the 
yrincipal change amounts to—and then reflect that all the 
relations of the inner Executive with the Departments will 
have to be thought out afresh instead of running on almost 
automatically in the manner which long experience had 
proved to be most convenient. Those who used as Secre- 
taries of State to belong to the Cabinet by right of office 
are now to be clerks, so to speak, to the omnipotent five 
members of the War Cabinet. Like the snake that swallowed 
the ox, the War Committee has swallowed the Cabinet. 
The War Committee has in truth become indistinguishable 
from the Cabinet, or shall we say has become co-essential 
and co-substantial with it? One might easily lose oneself 
in metaphysical definitions of what has happened, but perhaps 
the simplest name for the new small inner Executive is 
“War Cabinet,” though the Cabinet as we have always 
known it has ceased to exist. In allying with himself 
such strong men as Lord Curzon and Lord Milner in this 
small body of five, Mr. Lloyd George has given us yet another 
display of courage. A weak dictator—this apparent paradox 
is quite familiar in history—would have hesitated to place 
such men on his right hand and his left. He would have 
told himself that his one chance of carrying through a tre- 
mendous undertaking was to have his own will singly at 
work. But Mr. Lloyd George is without fear, and he has 
not feared either Lord Curzon or Lord Milner. We take 
this to be an excellent sign. Their counsel will often run in 
opposition to his, but such opposition will be a cure for 
rashness and precipitate decisions, and yet in so tiny a body 
the direction of all-important affairs need not suffer delay. 
We find the greatest reassurance in this wise and fearless 
choice of powerful comrades. We are very glad to be able 
to say this, for without such reassurance we should have 
felt much misgiving about the whole scheme of suppressing 
the Cabinet. 

But now we come to the uncertain new relations of the 
War Cabinet with the heads of Departments. These will 
require the most careful handling. Formerly relations were 
quite simple. The Secretary for War and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, for example, were necessarily members of 
the Cabinet, and they had plenary powers to speak for their 
Departments in Parliament. They drew those powers from 
the sanction of the Cabinet with which they sat regularly. 
The rearrangement of all this, unless it is managed very 
cleverly, will supply the jars and jolts to which we referred above. 

For example, imagine the War Cabinet, consisting of 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Mr. Bonar 
Law, and Mr. Henderson, wanting during one of their dis- 
cussions technical advice on some vital naval or military 
question, as they very often will. In order to get 
that advice they will naturally turn to Sir John Jellicoe 
or Sir William Robertson. After weighing the advice 
and applying it to the problem befirG them they will 
come to a decision. But the difficulty here is that Sir 
John Jellicoe or Sir William Robertson is, from certain 
oints of view, the technical adviser of the Head of his 
Jepartment. Where does that Head come in? What about 
the Secretary for War or the First Lord? It cannot be 
“seme ae ne that these officials do not count, and that their 
mowledge of their Departments and of the capacity of | 
those Departments for a particular task does not really 
matter. These officials are not ciphers; they are what they 
are and where they are fora very good reason. Presumably, 





or rather inevitably, the Secretary for War and the First 
Lord will be summoned to the sittings of the War Cabinet on 
special occasions. But then the difficulty will be that the 
virtue of smallness and manageability—the very reasons for 
the creation of the War Cabinet—will tend to disappear. If 
the Secretary for War or the First Lord is not consulted by 
the War Cabinct, it may be discovered that he has some 
perfectly valid objection to advice which had been tendered by 
Sir William Robertson or Sir John Jellicoe on purely technical 
and professional grounds, 








We do not doubt that such difficulties as these can be 
and will be completely overcome. We suggest them only 
because, as we said, we do not want the public to enter 
a fool’s paradise and run off with the idea that the 
changes in the form of administration have in themselves 
anything like the value commonly attributed to them. As 
a matter of fact the late Government had reduced the real 
Executive to almost as small proportions as it was humanly 
possible to govern with. The small War Committee controlled 
all vital and immediate policy ; the remaining members of the 
Cabinet consented to the decisions arrived at. In just that 
spirit, and no other, we are sure, will the Secretaries of State 
and Heads of Departments accept the decisions of the War 
Cabinet under the new dispensation. It is only too true that 
“the more things change the more they are the same,” so far 
as merely mechanical changes go. Let us look to other 
causes for the true source of new energy and inspiration. Mr. 
Lloyd George of course devoutly believes in the formal trans- 
formation which has been effected or he would not have 
brought it about. It is a considerable point that he should 
have perfect confidence in the system through which he will 
direct our fortunes. For ultimately it will be from the 
energizing force of Mr. Lloyd George personally that-we shall 
reap the results. More power to him! The demand for a 
change of spirit, not for a change of form, was the real cause 
of the downfall of the late Government. 

Our last word shall be one of warning. If Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Administration get into temporary difficulties, 
as they may, let the nation remember not to treat them 
to the carping criticism which the late Government received 
in such enervating doses. Let them recall the words which 
Lincoln addressed to the fiercer of his critics :— 

“Gentlemen, suppose all the property you were worth was in 
gold, and you had put it in the hands of Blondin to carry across 
the Niagara River on a rope, would you shake the cable, or keep 
shouting out to him, ‘Blondin, stand up a little straighter— 
Blondin, stoop a little more—go a little faster—lean a little moro 
to the north—lean a little more to the south’? No, you would 
hold your breath as well as your tongue, and keep your hands 
off until he was safe over The Government are carrying an 
immense weight. Untold treasures are in their hands. They are 
doing the best they can. Don’t badger them, Keep silence, and 
we'll get you safe across.” 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND PRESS DICTATION. 

N R. LLOYD GEORGE'S Administration has begun under 

happy omens. But better than these omens was the 
courageous action taken by him while his Ministry was still 
in process of formation. He refused absolutely to be dictated 
to by the Northcliffe Press, That he and his supporters 
were under great obligations to that Press for breaking up the 
former Coalition and giving him an opportunity to try his 
hand at the conduct and management of the war is an open 
secret. Yet when those who claim to have made him Prime 
Minister cracked the whip and insisted that he should not 
appoint Mr. Balfour Foreign Secretary and Lord Robert 
Ceci] Blockade Minister, he paid not the slightest attention 
to their behests. He had the good sense not to trouble whether 
the cynics of the clubs were saying that he had kicked down 
the ladder by which he had climbed into power almost before 
his feet were clear of the last rung, and insisted on carrying 
out his own policy undeterred by the veiled threats of his 
would-be masters. Possibly Mr. Lloyd George in a modest 
mood would say that there was nothing wonderful in his 
action, because he knew too much about the Press to be 
afraid of it. In any case, he has done the right thing, and 
done it promptly and without any temporizing. 

He will be well advised if he continues as he has begun, 
and if he remembers that newspapers in general, and the 
group of papers with which we are dealing in particular, are 
the worst things in the world to run away from. To amuse 
the Press, to feed it with news, and to keep it in good humour 
may be sound policy, but to yield to its dictation is ruin 
for any Government. When we say this we do not mean 
that newspapers are impotent, but rather that attacks from 
them must be dealt with as attacks in any other field of 
human energy are dealt with. The only true defence is a 
vigorous counter-attack, and happily there are plenty of 
ways in which if necessary that counter-attack may be 
carried out. One of the most important things that Ministers 
should remember in dealing with the Press is that the public 
instinctively realize the extreme danger of newspaper rule. 
There is always a rally to the side of any Minister who refuses 
to submit to journalistic coercion. 

As it happens, Mr. Lloyd George has now got a second 
opportunity of showing that his policy is going to be his 
own, and not that of the irespousible and sensations 
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journalist. To the unworthy and scurrilous campaign of 
detraction against Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert Cecil has 
succeeded the mad proposal for reprisals in case the Germans 
should commit the unspeakable crime of executing the captain 
of the British vessel of the Anchor Line who the other day 
rammed, or attempted to ram, a German submarine and 
was afterwards taken prisoner. The Daily Mail, followed 
by the Times, and, we are very sorry to say, also by the 
Westminster Gazetle—a conjunction as regrettable as it is 
amazing—have actually proposed that if the German Govern- 
ment shoot Captain Blaikie we should select “a German 
officer, naval or military, of the highest rank and position 
now prisoner in these islands,” and shoot him as a reprisal. 
If this were a case in which we could certainly win by bluff, 
and if the threat of such execution would save Captain 
Blaikie’s life, we should not think of standing upon a punctilio, 
and would gladly see such a policy of bluff indulged in. But 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that the Germans 
would be taken in by any such action on our part. They 
care nothing about the justice or injustice done to their 
prisoners here, and would be quite unmoved by the thought 
of their being sacrificed. We may be sure indeed that if 
they thought they could egg us on into a criminal act 
Captain Blaikie’s fate would be irrevocably sealed. If 
they can put us hopelessly in the wrong on the moral issue 
by shooting Captain Blaikie, that gallant sailor is doomed. 
Nothing at this moment would suit the Germans better 
than to sce us committing a crime against every principle 
of justice, a crime as bad as that of the seizing and shooting 
of hostages. There is no necessity during combat to spare any 
man’s life, and quarter inthe field may be rightly refused either 
by a commander or by an individual. When, however, a 
man surrenders, and his surrender has been accepted and 
he becomes a prisoner of war, a totally different position 
arises, The State which has granted him his life has assumed 
towards him a sacred trust. To kill him, not for any fresh 
crime committed by him, but for a crime committed by 
some one else, would be an inconceivable outrage, or let us 
say an outrage which only a German could commit. 


We must do everything we can to save Captain Blaikie’s 
life except to match crime with crime. The proper way 
for our Government to act, and it is far more likely to prove 
eflicacious than any act of reprisal, is to inform the German 
Government that if Captain Blaikie is shot we and our Allies 
will hold the German naval authorities and the German 
Government responsible, and that when the war is over 
those who gave and confirmed the order for his execution 
will be placed on their trial and if found guilty will have 
to make reparation for an act of murder. That is a course 
of action which is true to the principles of justice, which 
will commend itself to all civilized opinion, and which is 
therefore far more likely to have an effect on the minds 
of our enemies than a threat which, if it were carried out, 
would lower us to the German standard and make it 
impossible for us to enforce punishment on the guilty when 
the war is over. But even if there were not these strong 
abstract arguments against a policy of reprisals, that policy 
stands abundantly condemned on grounds of expediency. 
Kivery one knows that reprisals breed reprisals, and every one 
must know also that if we enter upon a policy of reprisals 
the Germans will beat us a hundred times over at that blood- 
stained competition. If we shoot without trial a prisoner 
of war, admittedly for no fault which the wretched man 
has himself committed, but for the crimes of persons in 
authority in Germany over whom he has no sort of control, 
our action is certain to be followed by German reprisals. 
The Germans will select a British naval or military officer 
and shoot him. But having once entered upon the evil 
game we must continue it and shoot another German, and 
so on again and again till we are tired of the “red business.” 
There will be no end of the temptations to frightfulness 
when once we have placed ourselves on the slippery slope. 
Suppose in one of our air raids on a German city that, in spite 
of the precautions which we know our airmen take, German 
women are killed, and the Germans, playing our game, select 
some Englishwoman still in captivity at Ruhleben and 
shoot her as they shot Miss Cavell—* by way of reprisal in 
accordance with the British practice.” Are we then going to 
proceed with our policy by selecting an interned German woman 
in this country and shooting her? If not, why not? By 
threatening reprisals instead of punishment for crimes 
actually committed, we are in effect putting ourselves at 
the mercy of those who dare do what we dare not—who are 
prepared to commit ruthless and wholesale slaughter. But 
though we feel this so strongly, we must not let it be 
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supposed that we think that the British Government are at 
the end of their resources to protect Captain Blaikie if the 
policy of reprisals is rejected. There ares other means, tho h 
it may not be wise to discuss them in public, and we trust ‘hn 
they will receive the fullest consideration. 

We trust, then, that Mr. Lloyd George will refuse to be 
dictated to by the Press in this matter of reprisals as absolutely 
as he did in the matter of the Foreign Office appointments 
If he does, he will not only be doing the right thing, but he will 
very greatly strengthen his Government and his hold upon 
the country. Already attempts are being made to place 
Sir Edward Carson in a dilemma by telling him that he hag 
an opportunity of showing that he is a fearless and resoluta 
man, and that his steadiness and strength will be proved 
by his willingness to adopt a policy of “ Thorough” in regard 
to Captain Blaikie. On the contrary, they will be proved 
by his power to resist Press dictation. Happily Sir Edwarn 
Carson is a brave man, a humane man, and essentially a just 
man, and we do not believe that either he or his chief ij] 
give way to the clamours of the Neurasthenic Press. 





AN APPEAL TO MR. BONAR LAW. 


\ E venture to congratulate Mr. Bonar Law upon his 

accession to the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and at the same time to make an appeal to him with regard 
to a matter of primary importance. That matter is the 
necessity for imposing increased taxation without further 
delay. This necessity arises for two reasons—first, the 
importance of meeting a larger proportion of the cost of the 
war out of current revenue ; and secondly, the almost greater 
need for diminishing private expenditure so as to set free 
labour for war purposes. As regards the former point, it is 
desirable to give a few figures which will enable the public to 
realize how much more serious is our present financial situation 
than is usually imagined. In his Budget speech in April 
last Mr. McKenna estimated that the total expenditure in the 
current financial year would be £1,825,000,000. Of this ho 
estimated £450,000,000 would take the shape of advances to 
our Allies and Dominions, advances which would probably be 
recoverable. The progress of the war has proved that these 
estimates are fasdleguate, It is generally calculated now 
that at least £200,000,000 will have to be added to our total 
expenditure. A considerable part of this will be due to the 
increased advances we have been called upon to make to our 
Allies. Putting at a guess the total amount of advances at 
£600,000,000, we shall probably be left when the financial 
year closes with an actual expenditure of £1,425,000,000. 
Of this total in round figures £305,000,000 represents our 
peace expenditure—namely, interest on Debt, Civil Services, 
and an allowance for the peace cost of the Army and Navy. 
We are left with a war expenditure of £1,120,000,000 for the 
current year. 

Towards meeting this expenditure all that is available 
is a revenue of something about £200,000,000—namely, the 
difference between the £502,000,000 which is the estimate for 
total revenue and the £305,000,000 which is roughly our 
present peace expenditure. Thus we are contributing only 
£200,000,000 out of revenue to a war expenditure of more tha 
£1,100,000,000. That is an altogether inadequate contribu- 
tion. To justify this statement it is not necessary to enter 
into elaborate arguments as to the balance of charge between 
present and future generations. On the one hand, it can be 
argued that this generation is giving life and suffering as well 
as money ; on the other, it must be borne in mind that futura 
generations, though we hope they will inherit peace as the 
result of this war, may conceivably have wars of even greater 
magnitude to face. On this theme argument is interminable, 
because there is no basis for a decision. The decisive point in 
the argument is this, that it is better to obtain the maximum 
possible contribution in the shape of taxes at a time whev 
the country is prosperous in order that we may be able te 
reduce taxation in the difficult economic period which wil! 
succeed the war. At the present time, in spite of the high 
range of prices, it is quite certain that practically all classes 
could afford to pay some increased contribution to the cost of 
the war. When the war ends there is at least a danger of a 
long period of economic stress, when it will be of the utmost 
importance to reduce taxation as far as possible. This is the 
final reason why every effort should be made now to increase 
the proportion of the cost of the war borne out of current 
revenue in order to diminish the proportion which is added 
to the permanent Debt of the nation—a Debt which will 
have to be borne by a nation that will have lost a large number 
of its most vigorous men. 
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The practical question is what are the new sources of 
revenue open to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Some 
of these have been discussed from time to time in our columns. 
We wish specially to lay stress on the proposal to institute, 
following the Italian example, a tax on those who are 
not engaged in the actual work of fighting. This tax to be 
fair must be first proportionate to income, and secondly 
universal. There is no reason whatever why any man or 
woman who is now enjoying safety and freedom at home 
pecause of the sacrifice of the men who have gone to the 
front should be exempted from a special War Tax. We 
believe that if an appeal were made to the country on this 
eround the proposal would be almost unanimously welcomed. 
The majority of our people are not ungenerous in their instincts 
and are always susceptible to appeals to justice. Our definite 
proposal, then, is that there should be a tax of not less than 
fourpence in the pound—i.e., a penny in every five shillings— 
to be levied in addition to all existing taxes and collected with 
no kind of abatement from every one receiving or earning an 
income of any kind, except from men actually serving in the 
fighting forces. ‘This tax in the case of wage-earners would 
be collected by the employers, just as they now collect the 
Insurance Tax. In the case of the rest of the community it 
would be collected by the ordinary machinery of the Income 
Tax. 

Beyond this direct tax upon income, which hits rich and 
poor ‘alike in proportion to their incomes, it is desirable that 
we should have many more taxes upon expenditure, and 
especially upon forms of expenditure which can fairly be 
dassed as luxurious. For example, the tax on male servants 
ought to be increased very greatly, and should be accompanied 
by a graduated tax on female servants. That is to say, a 
household keeping one female servant would pay a small 
annual tax, a household keeping half-a-dozen would pay a large 
tax on each, Such a tax, while yielding quite an appreciable 
revenue, would certainly have the effect of setting free a good 
deal of much-needed labour. Another desirable tax on 
expenditure is a tax on railway travelling. This was actually 
proposed by Mr. McKenna a year ago and abandoned in a 
tit of timidity. It is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Bonar 
Law will show more courage. A tax on railway travelling 
is one of the easiest taxes to collect under present conditions, 
for it merely means a general increase of railway fares. In 
the same way a tax on gaslight and electric-light could be 
levied without any expense .to the Government. The 
companies and municipalities engaged in supplying gas 
and electricity would be called upon to increase their 
charges by, say, ten per cent., and pay over the 
sum received to the Government. It would be necessary 
to accompany this tax on gas and electricity with a 
corresponding tax on petroleum and on candles, Apart 
from the very considerable revenue which could be obtained 
from this source, there would be a distinct reduction in the 
consumption of one of the most precious of our natural 
resources—coal. At the present time, in spite of increased 
charges, there is an enormous waste still going on in excessive 
lighting. The tax on matches might also be fairly raised. 

Another tax which should certainly be raised is the Dog 
Tax. This at present is only 7s. 6d. a year. It is only levied 
upon dogs six months of age and over, with the result that 
there is an enormous amount of fraudulent evasion. The 
tax should be raised to at least 10s. a year for one, and 
a pound for every subsequent dog, and should be applied 
to all dogs over two months old. Here again there would 
be an increase of public revenue and a _ reduction of 
private expenditure. There ought also to be without 
delay a revision of the scale of licences for motor-bicycles 
and motor-cars. Mr. McKenna made the mistake of proposing 
to double all licences—a crude proposal which would have 
worked considerable injustice—and when he dropped that 
scheme did not formulate any new one. Another possible 
sumptuary tax is a tax upon gold and silver used in jewellery 
or plate. This could easily be levied at the time when the 
metal is stamped with the hall-mark. It is also desirable 
to increase considerably the licence duty paid by sellers 
of jewellery. Of more importance both from the financial 
and the sumptuary point of view is a tax on confectionery. 
The late Government attempted, very unwisely in many 
ways, to deal with the problem of consumption by restrictive 
regulations rather than by taxation. One of the unjust results 
of this method was that confectioners were able to obtain 
as much sugar as they required for the manufacture of 
expensive sweetmeats, while many householders were not 
able to get the most modest allowance for their domestic 
requirements, 
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It is also highly desirable to reach, if it be possible, the 
persons who are now spending lavishly upon luxurious articles 
of clothing. Presumably this could be done by requiring all 
shops dealing in such articles to collect a tax of, say, twopence 
in the shilling from their customers and pay it over to the 
Government. 

As regards imports, it is difficult to estimate what is now 
possible in the way of taxation because of the restrictions 
which have already been imposed upon the importation of 
various categories of goods. But it would certainly be possible 
to obtain more revenue without real hardship to any one by 
increasing the duties both on tea and tobacco. Undoubtedly 
both commodities are taxed highly at the present time, 
but in spite of the tax they still remain cheap luxuries in 
comparison with the present spending-power of the nation. 

These are a few suggestions for the consideration of the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer. Our main point, however, 
is not to press any particular proposal, but to urge upon 
Mr. Bonar, Law the supreme necessity of at once dealing 
with this crucial problem. There is absolutely no need for 
him to wait for three months in order to present some kind 
of annual Budget. All annual Budgets are now out of date 
because there is no possible means of balancing income and 
expenditure. What is needed, and what our Allies are 
doing, is to impose taxes one by one as rapidly as the plans 
for their imposition can be prepared. : 





NINE-CARAT VIRTUE. 

YOME of the more beautiful virtues are like gold. A certain 
hJ amount of alloy seems necessary to them if they are to 
withstand the wear and tear of daily use. For inetance, charity is 
apt to become too soft a quality if we do not add something to its 
essential elements of love and gentleness, and humility is so delicate 
a spiritual substance that it can hardly be exposed to the work! in 
its pure state without immediate degeneration. Patience is too 
yielding and malleable to be serviceable without a little dignity, 
and we all know that zeal without discretion quickly becomes 
mischievous. 

As with metals, so with the virtues it is important to know with 
what alloy they combine best. Again, it is essential that the right 
proportions should be used. Some metals must be mixed with 
baser ones if they are to be really useful, while others require to be 
associated with something only second to themselves in value. 
We all know that nine-carat gold is gold only in name, whereas the 
almost pure metal used in some Indian ornaments must be handled 
with caution or it is bent out of shape. All the people one knows, 
al] the ordinary people in the world, have a great deal of virtwo in 
their make-up, but sometimes it is of a rather poor character, At 
the same time it is undeniable that many of the very best people are 
unfit for the work of the world. The man who first defined charity, 
the only man who has ever satisfactorily analysed it, did not, to 
judge by his writings, himself possess it in its pwest form. There 
is a trace of contempt in St. Paul’s charity, just enough to make it 
serviceable. The man who pleaded for fools in the name of wisdom 
had not the pure charity of St. Francis, but a very much tougher and 
more durable article. Contempt is in itself a hateful quality, but 
like some poisons it is very valuable in infinitesimal quantities, 
Many men’s charity is ruined by too much of it. It ceases to be 
charity though it is hall-marked as such, and becomes a poor pinch- 
beck thing less admirable than that self-control, that determination 
to suppress the natural impulse to all unkindness, which is charity's 
best substitute, a sham, no doubt, but a sham of immense worth. 
All the same, it remains true that a touch of contempt adds stability 
to the greatest of the virtues. If we are to suffer fools gladly we 
must have the instinct to look over their heads. The only way to 
is to forget him sometimes. 

Think how hard, how much 
In his effort to 

for wisdom is 


forgive a fool—unless he is a saint 

Reason of course may help one a little. 
harder, it is for a fool to put up with a wise man. 

forbear he has nothing to help him but pure charity 
a solvent of contempt—and how seldom his charity is efficacious. 
We are all fools sometimes, even in our own eyes, and then how 
unbearable the wise do seem. We ought, we know, to love them, 
and we long so to punch their heads. Every man, we suppose, has 
a vein of folly in him, and in some quite able people it is very 
noticeable. Probably it is shallow, but it takes a conspicuous place 
on the surface of the mind. Many of their mental inferiors sec 
nothing else when they look at them, and how diflicult it then is for 
the big fool to forgive the little wise man his very just reprools. 
It is no doubt one of the functions of wisdom to quench the con- 
That is why so many men’s wisdom seems 


flagrations of the spirit. 
As the fool stands among the 


to be largely composed of cold water. 
ashes of his dream he cannot but resent the wise man’s destruction. 
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“He would extinguish the sunset itself if he could,” he says to 
himself, as he grinds his teeth. Yet he does not dispute his own 
folly. He only recognizes how difficult it is to suffer his critic 
gladly, seeing he himself is foolish, and cannot look down on him 
and love him, but must at the moment look up and resent him. 

From time to time circumstances throw certain vices into deeper 
disgrace and cause others to shine with extraordinary lustre. Just 
now cowardice is regarded as the vice par excellence. It is execrated 
even by those who suspect that they share it. Very few brave men 
can show charity to cowards, and very few other cowards, so their 
friends can never be many. But charity fortified by a little con- 
tempt will make a brave man sorry for them, and secret tears of 
pure but useless charity are shed for them by a small minority of 
those who know that they too could not endure. But is it not 
possible to alloy charity with something finer than contempt, with 
humour for instance? Perhaps it is; but humour, though so 
delightful, is an entirely undependable thing. It leaves every one 
who is in great fatigue or distress of mind, and is never to be counted 
on for long. ; 

Sheer patience used to be admired—witness Griselda, con- 
temptible creature! The quality she illustrated has ceased to be a 
virtue. Patience under serious misfortune we now call resignation 
or doggedness, while absence of irritability in small worries is called 
good temper. There is still a sort of gentle endurance which is a 
kind of patience, and which in conjunction with dignity is a very 
admirable thing; and there is a sort of patience which belongs to 
those who are without the capacity for scorn, and are what the 
Bible calls “easy to be entreated.” But both these virtues are, as 
it were, analogous to the old patience, not identical with it. They 
go by the name of the old stuff, but are not really the same. Humility 
too has changed. True unalloyed humility we now and then get a 
glimpse of in unexpected quarters; but when we say in a man’s 
praise that he is humble, we generally mean something negative. 
We mean he is incapable of ill-manners, keeps all egotism out of his 
talk, belittles no one, and seeks to make no one his foil. Very often 
what is commonly called humility consists chiefly of good breeding, 
and as such is a nine-carat virtue in all conscience, since it has 
very little to do with the heart. All the same, a little knowledge 
of the world in conjunction with humility produces a very beautiful 
and practical result. Humility in conjunction with self-interest can 
hardly be distinguished from hypocrisy; but it is not quite the 
same thing, because it is very often quite unconscious. There is 
always a little real humility in a perfect courtier, but in a sycophant 
there is none. The art of self-depreciation practised by the Church- 
men of the Middle Ages had little to do with humility. It was a 
sort of spiritual tonsure—the badge of a habit of mind. 

It is a strange thing that no positive word exists for the very 
positive virtue of unsuspiciousness. No very great character is 
without it, we suppose, but some very ineffectual and tiresome 
people have it in a very high degree. In Heaven, or in any placo 
where every one was good, unalloyed unsuspiciousness would be a 
lovely characteristic ; but in this world it seems to require a little 
of the capacity for wrath to keep it from cloying. An unsuspicious 
man who cannot get angry is apt to be a fool. There is something 
abject in an unsuspiciousness which is proof against all deception 
and all provocation. On the other hand, certain very hot-tempered 
people are made more troublesome to themselves and others by their 
childish trustfulness. We all know men and women who constantly 
give way to fury in the midst of ridiculous dilemmas into which no 
one with a grain of sense or any knowledge of human nature would 
ever have cast bimself. Again, there are a few fine qualities 
which, if they exist apart from compassion, have little worth. 
Honour, for instance, created the vendetta, not to speak of the duel, 
and sincerity itself is wholly unlovable if divorced from Christian 
ethics. Many a very sincere woman is downright hateful. It is 
quite easy to be sincere and cruel or coarse or bitter. The two 
root virtues are, we suppose, charity and sincerity. Neither seems 
quite fit for use without admixture. If it is not wrong to say so, 
one seenrs to require a spice of the devil and the other a touch of 
the Divine. 





ACCIDENTAL LITERATURE OF THE WAR, 

: is any body of men or women with a corporate sense a journal 

. OF magazine seems to be as necessary a means of self-expres- 
sion as a public dinner. From camps, trenches, ships, hospitals, 
what we may call the accidental literature of the war—literature 
due to the accident of temporary congregation—has flowed forth 
unceasingly. This literature is not great—if it were great it would 
not come under the definition we require for this article—but it is 
extraordinarily instructive, as a multitude of small signs can be, 
about the spirit in which the war has been fought on our side. It 
is a great index. Imagine what we should know of the spirit of 








the ancient Greek soldiers if some minor Aristophanic humour had 
been employed jestingly in a soldiers’ journal during the Persian 
War or the Sicilian Expedition to lighten the men’s sufferi 
or poke fun at the officers, or lampoon the conduct of the enemy, 
Imagine the effect upon the modern historian if he could only 
know what the Roman subaltern thought of Cato’s “ Delenda est 
Carthago.” Would some bored Roman subaltern (if he had had 
a regimental journal) have treated that imperishable dictum of 
policy and strategy with irreverent gibes 2? Would he have con. 
trasted it in ragging verses with the dictum of Publius Scipio, 
called Nasica, that Carthage ought certainly to be left alone? We 
shall never know. If the ancient Greeks and Romans had marching 
songs with a good lilt to help them along, these have irrecoverably 
sunk into silence. But our own accidental literature is so abundant 
that it is more likely to embarrass the historian than to leave him 
asking for more. We have before us an amusing little hospital 
magazine called the Egginton Howl, in which we find a letter from 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Kipling says that he has added the 
magazine to his collection of Service and Departmental papers, 
and remarks: ‘Some day they will make a wonderful record of stout 
heartedness.” That is probably the best word. 

What is the spirit of this record so far as it has gone? The differ. 
ence between the British journals and the French journals we have 
seen is very distinct. The British writers do not trouble to write 
with dialectical vehemence against the enemy. The French often 
do. Apart from their native disposition towards logical culmina- 
tions to all their arguments, the French have a reason, which we 
have not, for dwelling unceasingly upon the serious meaning of the 
war for them. They live their lives in Continental contact with the 
Germans; they can naturally never forget their lost provinces; 
and they have all been conscribed for this war, with their whole 
careers leading up to it as a possible and terrible necessity. The 
British have not trod that inexorable path. They still find in 
“ Fritz” a figure of fun rather then an exclusively rapacious brute. 
They admit the brutality, of course, but they can and do omit it 
for their purpose. We have nothing like the French Bulletin des 
Armées de la République, which issues serious information, explains 
matters of service and pay to its readers, and gives them opinions, 
for example, about the geological specimens they have picked up 
in digging trenches. Several smaller French journals published just 
behind the lines are quite as much in earnest. When the French 
journal unbends it flies to the opposite pole, and is more Rabelaisian 
than we can indicate here. And of course in writing, as in military 
action, the French have a dramatic sense of which we are nearly 
destitute. A British officer has been quoted in the J'imes as saying 
of a French charge which he witnessed: ““ My God, how wonderful! 
And don’t they know it too!” French gestes, and French gestures— 
they are alike beyond us. The rapier-play of French wit, cold yet 
delicate and unerring, is not for our journals, which subsist on more 
riotous fun. The British journals keep an even middle course, 
light-hearted, and innocent alike of Voltairean exercises in wit and 
Rabelaisian sallies. Their seriousness when it appears is not 
launched at the enemy, and is not employed in consciously bracing 
up the readers to a worthy service of their country, but is bestowed 
upon the British dead in grateful and most affectionate memory. 
The ironic titles of some British journals at the front tell their own 
tale—the Strafe, the Whizz-Bang, the Gasper, the Holy Boys 
Chronicle, the Dead Horse Gazette. We take these names at random 
from an article in the Nation. The Somme Times parodies the 
too familiar journalistic vicissitudes by telling us that with it are 
“incorporated ” the Wiper’s Times, the “ New Church” Times, 
and the Kennel Times. It has a serial story by ‘‘ Ruby N. Dares,” 
a “Chronicle of Fashions” by “ Violet,” and some uproarious 
bosh advertisements, among which not the Icast to our liking is the 
“famous cure for optimism.” We are also grateful to the corre- 
spondent who extols the new cross-breed of carrier birds known as 
the “ Parrotidgin.” It is a cross between a parrot and a pigeon 
and delivers its messages by word of mouth. 

Examination papers and a column called “‘ Things we should like 
to Know” appear fairly regularly in the journalism of sailors and 
soldiers. Here is a characteristic question from a sailors’ paper 
called the Lamouth Express: “‘A ship containing members of 
the V.A.D. having arrived in harbour describe (a) what methods 
you would employ to become acquainted with such members, and 
(b) how you would ensure that only a limited number of Ward 
Room Officers secured this acquaintance, such officers being neither 
senior nor junior to yourself.” That N.C.O. at the front was a no 


less humorous instructor, though all unconsciously, who, as de- 
ecribed in one of the Jetters of the late Captain C. Philipps (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.), imparted patriotic history to some privates in the 
following manner :— 

“Ave you ever ‘eard tell o’ the Black Prince ? No ?—Well, you ars 
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fgnorant blighters. *E was a cove what rode about in armour, ‘eavy 
cavalry ’e was, and ’e licked the French. Well, a palo’ ’is was St. George 
what ‘as ‘is birthday to-morrow: ’e’s the cove as T want to tell you 
about. Never ‘card tell of im ? Why, look at the back of ’arf a quid. 
, . « Well, this ere St. George is the patron saint of cavalry and don’t 
yer forget it. What’s that? What is a patron saint? Now none of 
your back answers ‘ere, my lad, or you and me will fall out. Carry on!” 

The educated and heroic British officer does not find it in his heart, 
after all, to express himself so very differently in similar circum- 
stances. The late Donald Hankey, the “‘ Student in Arms,” who 
was no more afraid to speak of religion than of victory to his men, 
prepared them for the attack on the day of his death with the 
words: “ If you're wounded, it’s Blighty(home). If you're killed, 
it’s the Resurrection!’”—a more sincere and far nobler battle 
motto than Nelson’s egotistical ““ A Peerage or Westminster Abbey ! ” 


From the Manchester Guardian we take some curious specimens 
of the accidental literature of the song-writer. ‘“ Hallelujah, I’m a 
hobo ” is one of the popular songs at the front. It seems that this 
song was first sung by the unemployed in Canada when they paraded 
the streets. In its original form it ran something like this, being 
modelled on a well-known revivalist hymn :-— 


Oh, why don’t you save 
All the money you earn ? 
If I'd money to save 
I'd have money to burn. 
Hallelujah, &e. 
Oh, I love my boss, 
He's a good fricnd of mine, 
That is why I am starving 
Out in the bread line. 
Hallelujah, &c.” 


“I walked up the street 
And I knocked at the door, 
And she said, * You're a hobo, 
I've seen you before.’ 
Chorus : 
Hallelujah, I’m a hobo, 
Hallelujah, amen ! 
Hallelujah, get your hand dowa, 
Revive us again ! 


Another favourite is the marching song :— 
“At the halt on the left form platoon! 

At the halt on the left form platoon ! 

If the odd numbers will not mark two paces, 

How the hell can the rest form platoon ?” 
“Ev'ry soldier lives on jam” is a parody of the Soldiers’ Chorus 
from Faust, and “‘ We are the Ragtime Army” goes to the tune of 
“The Church’s one foundation.” ‘* Old King Cole” is merely the 
latest version of a very old soldiers’ song. The song begins :— 


’ 


“Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he, 
Ho called for his pipe and he called for his bowl, 
And he called for his privates three. 


Now every private had a great thirst, 
And a very great thirst had he - 

* Beer, beer, beer, beer, beer,’ said the privates, 
* Merry, merry boys are we. 

For none there are that can comparo 
With the boys of the new army.’ ” 


Each succeeding verse deals with the next in rank above up to 
the Colonel. Every subaltern had a great grouse, every Captain 
had a great cheek, every Major had a great swear:— 
“Now every colonel knew hang all, 
And very hang all knew he,” 
are the introductory lines of the last verse. And the chorus 
is i— 
“* What do we do next ?’ said the colonel, 
* Blank, blank, blank, blank, blank,’ said the major, 
* Please may I have a year’s Ieave ?” said the captain, 
‘We do all the work,’ said the subaltern. 
* Right about turn, quick march,’ said the sergeant. 
* Beer, beer, beer, beer, beer,’ said the privates, 
* Merry, merry boys are we. 
For none there are that can compare 
With the boys of the new army.’ ”’ 


A sergeant of the Gordon Highlanders is said to have been the 
author of the song of ironic comment on patriotism which has for 
its refrain :-— . 
“Send out the boys’ and the girls’ brigades ; 
They ll keep Old England free ; 
Send out my brother, my sister, my mother, 
But for Gawd’s sake don’t send me!” 


A doctor who writes under the name of ‘‘ Wamba” is the most 
regular contributer to the Egginton Houl already mentioned. 


But Gozon de Dieu-Donné, 
A warrior of Provence, 
Was learned in Anatomie, 
And as he wandered once 
In weighty meditation, 
He saw the dragon pass, 
And studied all his antics 
As he gambolled o’cr the 
grass. 

A mighty brain wave smote him 
For he noticed with a start 
That the Dragon's ‘Little 

Marv’ 
Was his unprotected part. 


Gozon made a wooden Dragon, 
Big and empty as a drum, 
With an armour-plated carcase 
And an india-rubber tum. 
He put a spring inside it, 
To make the model bounce 
With a sea-sick sort of wriggle 
Like a dragon on the pounce ; 
Then he trained a pack of fox- 
hounds 
At the ‘undern eath’ to go 
When he gave the dogs the 
signal - 


With a‘ Yoicks, Tally-Ho !’ 


his comment :— 





Now Dieu-Donné donned his 
armour 
For his enterprise forlorn, 
And to wake his foe from slumber 
Tootled loudly on the horn, 
Till the Dragon like a spertsman 
Came and sparred all round 
the ring 
(Asthe dragons did in those days), 
And he bounced like anything ; 
So they circled round cach other 
As a wheel goes round its hub, 
Till the bow-wows seized the 
Dragon 
Where he used to keep his grub 


So Dieu-Donné slew the Dragon 
And attained to great renown, 
Which to his last descendants 
The bold Knight handed 
down ; 
The one we know at Egginton 
Is not (by lots) the Icast, 
When men go forth to fight and 
work 
Or sit them down to feast. 
And him I name my champion, 
For proof on low or high, 
Who ride the lists as challengers, 
To witness that I lie.” 


The strangest song of all at the front goes to the tune of an inane 
music-hall song which was popular a few years ago. We take the 
text as it is given in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s Vermilion Box together with 


“ T should guess that this odd triumphant credo, set to an old music 
hall tune and springing up and spreading probably as mysteriously as 8 
folk-song, is not a defiance of the earthly foe, but merely one more 
manifestation of the courageous levity that this war has drawp 
forth, 

‘The Bells of Hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling 
For you, but not for me. 

For me the angels sing-a-ling-a-ling 
They've got the goods for me. 

O Death where is thy sting-a-ling-a-ling ? 
O Grave, thy victoree ? 

The Bells of Hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling 
For you, but not for me!’ 


Isn't that wonderful 2? And incredible? It is not exactly religion, and 
yet it is religion. Fatalism with faith. Assurance with disdain. The 
very aristocracy of confidence. And only the new British soldier could 
sing it. ” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





“WORTHY OBJECTS” OF WAR. 

(To tHe Epirox or tHe “ Sprctator."’) 
Sir,—By an odd coincidence the news of Germany’s peace move 
and the New York kvening Post of November 2.:th reached uv 
simultaneously, the latter with a leading article entitled “ The 
Objects of the War.” The article opens with a quotation from 
“a little speech ’’ made by Abraham Lincoln in Philadelphia 
June 16th, 1864. His “object” was, of course, “the saving of 
the American Union” by the Civil War, then in its fourth year 

“We accepted this war for an object, a worthy object, and th 
war will end when that object is attained. Under God, | h 
it never will end until that time.” 

After enumerating the efiorts made by Lincoln to reach his goai 
the editor proceeds :— 

“The objects of the war in Europe have been more and mo! 
clearly defined, with the passage of time, since its beginnin, 
This, too, was a war which the Allies ‘accepted.’ They did n 
seek it. The outside wor!d thinks today that it was forced upw 
them, and we firmly believe that the verdict of history will t& 
that this opinion is correct. And it is not surprising that in t 
first days of confusion and resentment there should have beer 
uncertainty about the real and ultimate purpose of the nation 
that resisted the German attack. But their ideas have bee: 
clarified as the months of horror and of sacrifice have sped pa- 
until now there is virtual agreement concerning the ends aimed 
at in the gigantic fighting.” 





Ile is good at bosh ballads. In one he describes how the old | 
Hospitallers of the Order of St. John had a strange experience in | 
the island of Rhodes :— 
“Qld Helion de Villeneuve 
Was master of the Knights 
And Helion de Villeneuve 


So this most ferocious creature 
Rambled round tho Isle of 
Rhodes, } 
Had seen all sorts of sights ; For his hide was quite impervious 
But a brand new kind of To arrows, spears and goads, 
dragon He ate up all and sundry 
Took up quarters in the Isle, At bis dwelling in a fen, 
Which H. de V. could only call And he showed a nasty temper 
A snake or crocodile ; If you visited his den. 
He took a hunting party out | Till old Villencuve gave orders 
The visitor to slay, Tohis Knights, who were so bold, 
But the Dragon did the hunting Not to tantalise tho creature, 
And the party came away. And they did as they were told. 








Then quoting, somewhat inaccurately (but substantially), from 
Mr. Asquith’s Guildhall] speech, “We shall never sheathe the 
sword, &c.,” the article reproduces the objects for which Englana 
is fighting, and continues :— 

“ Here, surely, are ‘worthy’ objectsof the war. If it is necessary 
to fight on to secure them, we share the conviction that the Allies 
are bound to pour out more blood and treasure. In particular do we 
feel as keenly as we did when Germany was trampling Belgu 
under foot, that England would be for ever disgraced uf she d 
not fling into the combat all that she has, if to do so is necessary 
in order to put back the Belgian people into their homes. It i 
not a question of being pro-Ally or anti-German, but of « 
monstrous crime crying to heaven to be righted. And if the only 
way to right it is by continuing the bloody struggle, then we 
should have to speak of the war in the exalted and devout 
phrases which Lincoln used in his second Inaugural of the 
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‘scourge’ mysteriously employed by the Almighty to work out 
His ripening purposes for the children of men.” 

It remains only to add that the New York Evening Post is 
probably the most influential of the papers supporting President 
Wilson, that it has always been in favour of “ Pacificism,”’ and 
that its editor, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, is a grandson of 
William Lloyd Garrison, the great Abolitionist, and is reputed 
to be a personal friend of President Wilson.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8. R. H. 





PEACE WITHOUT HONOUR. 
(To rae Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator."’] 
Srr,—I wonder James Russell Lowell’s stanza on a “ Peace without 
Honour,” which is what a premature peace would be, has not been 
alluded to in the Spectator. May I quote from memory ?— 
“ Better that all our ships with all their crews 
Should sink to sleep in ocean’s dreamless ooze, 
Each torn flag waving challenge as it went 
And each dumb gun a brave man’s monument, 
Than seek such peace as only cowards crave; 
Give me the peace uf dead men or of brave.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. 





SOUTHEY AND A PREMATURE PEACE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Srr,—Does any one read Southey now ? I confess I do not, but in 
Ward’s English Poets I came across his “ Ode Written during the 
Negotiations with Buonaparte in January, 1814,” and was much 
struck with its applicability to the present time. I quote a few 
lines, but the whole poem is worth referring to:— 
“Who counsels peace at this tremendous hour, 
When God hath given deliverance to the oppressed, 
And to the injured, power? 
Who counsels peace, when vengeance like a flood 
Rolls on, no longer now to be repressed; 
When innocent blood from the four corners of the world crics out 
For justice upon one accursed head? ” 


—I am, Sir, c., E. F. B. 





A GERMAN OMEN. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Srectator.’’] 
8rr,—The Dresdner Nachrichten comforts its readers with the 
assurance that the omens favour the Central Powers, having dis- 
covered that by somewhat arbitrary treatment their names may 
be made to yield the word Sieg (victory), while those of the Allies 
under similar pressure give Niedcrlage (defeat) :— 


Rumi Nien 
Ital I en 
Mont E negro 
Englan D Deut §S_ chland 
Belgi E n Oesterre I ch-Ungarn 
Se -R_ bien Tirk E i 
Russ L and Bul @G arien 
J A pan 
Portu G al 
Frankr E ich 


This would be depressing, but for the fact 
pretations are possible :— 


that other inter- 


Mon T  enegro 
B E lgium 
Japa N 
Ser V_ ia Aust R ia 
Ruman [I a T U_ rkey 
Fran O 0 Bulgar I a 
I T aly Germa N y 
P O rtugal 
B R itain 
Ru §S sia 
—I am, Sir, &c., Harcsrex. 


NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY. 
[To rue Environ or tHe ‘ Spectraton.’’) 

Sir,—About a year ago you were kind enough to print a letter on 
the work of the National Food Economy League, which brought 
us much valuable support. We now venture to ask you to let us 
give your readers a short account of what we have done during 
the past year, in the hope that they will again help us in the 
same practical manner as before. The need of our campaign is, 
we believe, greater, not less, now that some measures of com- 
pulsion have been taken by the Government. As Marshal von 
Hindenburg has recently said in a letter to the German Chan- 
cellor: “There must be compulsion, but experience shows that 
very little can be done by pressure from the State alone. . . 

State regulation of consumption is doomed to failure if it is not 
eupported by the voluntary and intelligent co-operation of all 
classes.” It is to fostering this spirit of intelligent voluntary 
co-operation that our efforts have been directed, and we think 
we may fairly claim to have contributed to the formation of a 
sound public opinion in the matter, and to have helped to create 
an atmosphere in which the Government measures of compulsion 
have been readily accepted by the nation. Our record of work 





since April, 1915, shows a continuous, and latterly very rapid, 
We have now held about a thousand largely attended 


expansion. 
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demonstration-lectures in London and the Provinces; we have 
had stalls, or have otherwise taken part, in a great number of 
Thrift Exhibitions, and have sold nearly a third of a million of 
our publications. Our principal publications are: A Handbool: 
for Housewires, at 2d., postage 1d.; Housekeeping on 25s. a 
Week or Under, price 1d., postage id.; Patriotic Food Economy 
for the Weill-to-do, price 6d., postage 1d.; and a Chart of Com- 
parative Food Values in two sizes, price 3d. and 2d., postage 1d., 
drawn by Mrs. T. B. Wood from the tables in Professors Wood 
and Hopkins’s Food Economy in War Time. This Chart has been 
pronounced by experts to be the simplest and most easily under- 
stood thing of its kind ever published. It is especially intended 
for teaching purposes, and is being used in a number of schools, 
while a good many Education Committees are using the twopenny 
pamphlet as a text-book in their domestic economy classes May 
we earnestly beg that those of your readers who are interested 
in our work will help to keep it going by sending a donation, 
however small, to our Treasurer? We should not have had to 
appeal again for money but for the enormous increase in the 
cost of producing our literature; and we aro loth to raise the 
prices of this or the fees for our classes, as we fear that by so 
doing we should run the risk of scriously diminishing the number 
of people able to profit by them.—We are, Sir, &e., 
Curistorner Tornor, President and Chairman; 
TVerrers, Vice-Chairman; ‘I’. C. Caancr, Hon. 
Organizer; WotseLtry, Member of Committce, 

3 Woodstock Street, Orford Street, W. 

{If the National Food Economy League deserved the help of our 
readers a year and a half ago, they deserve it ten times mo 
to-day. Economy will go a long way towards winning the war. Of? 
that there can be no sort of doubt.—Lpb. Spectator.) 

POLITICS AND PRICES. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The writer of your article on the above subject has, I 
should think, forgotten that the direct War Tax he proposes 
would fall, not only on people whose income has been 
increased during the last two years, but also on those with sma!! 
or moderate fixed incomes. Many of these latier—people of 
education and refinement—are seriously impoverished and 
harassed to an extent which decreases, I should suppose, their 
efficiency by the rise of prices and by the present Income ‘lax. 
To tax them further would be sheer cruelty, I would commen:! 
to the writer’s attention the passage you quote on p. 736 from 
Mr. Baumann’s article in the Nineicenth Ceniury.—I am, Sir, & 
R. J. Frercuer. 


THE CURTAILMENT OF LUXURIES, 
(To tke Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’j 

Srr,—Our soldiers in the trenches suffer awful hardships; they 
face death and suffering night and day without a grumble. Tiey 
do not have tea and cakes and buttered toast. They do not have 
daily hot baths and change their clothes twice a day. They do 
not have clean towels, clean shirts, clean socks, clean handker- 
chiefs every day. Cannot we all curtail these luxuries and savo 
labour and material? Are we too degenerate, too selfish, too 
self-indulgent to suffer little inconveniences for the sako of thoso 
who are defending us?—1 am, Sir, &c., Ri. Coiron. 

Llwynon, Llanfair P.G., Anglesey. 





WAR SAVINGS AND ALCOHOT. 
{To tHe Epirorn or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—I have received yet another note from the National War 
Savings Committce, and have replied that when the Government 
prohibit alcoholic beverages and the use of shipping and sugar 
for its material and manufacture, also smeking, and the publics- 
tion of tips for betting and gambling, I shall believe in their 
earnestness, and feel justified in doing more to help on saving. I? 
the hundreds of thousands who, I feel sure, agree with me would 
write to the same effect it might help ‘“‘ Down Glasses,” &c.—I am, 
Sir, dc., W. M. Merepiru. 





VOLUNTARY WORKERS NEEDED IN SHOREDITCH. 
{To tRe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—The Shoreditch branch of the Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association is in great need of voluntary workers, one excellent 
visitor having just left us to do war work, thus throwing tho 
whole work on the Secretary and Hon. Secretary. Unless volun- 
teers come forward the relief given to sick and’ suffering children 
in poor homes must be diminished, for the labour in visiting, 
interviewing, and secretarial work generally is very great. Will 
you give me space to appeal to any of your readers who may be 
willing to help for two or three days a week to write direct to 
the Secretary at the above address ?—I am, Sir, {e., 
19 New North Road, Hoxton, N. C. Mitprep Darwin. 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE WAR, 
[To tae Epiror or tHe “ Srectaror.’’] 
Sir,— With reference to the announcement in your columns of the 
9th inst. of the joint proposals for the regulation of employment 
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after the war, subscribed to by representatives of leedmg 
employers on the one hand and of the Trade Unions on the other, 
I am desired by the President of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries to add to the particulars announced. The leading repre 
sentatives of employers who assented to the proposals at the 
meeting at the Hotel Cecil on the 7th inst., under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Huth Jackson, are all members of the Federation of 
British Industries, and their assent to the proposals was given 
on behalf of this Federation as well as on behalf of their own 
firms. These proposals, therefore, have the support not only of 
the prominent firms which these gentlemen represent, but also of 
the most important and representative industrial organization in 
the country, which comprises among its members numerous large 
firms and over forty Associations in the iron, steel, engineering, 
shipbuilding, textile, dyeing, brewing, electrical, chemical, and 
other industries. In view of the great importance of these proposals 
which constitute the first attempt of a representative body of 
employers and Trade Union leaders to make suggestions for the 
solution of one of the great post-war problems on definite and 
practical lines, I venture to hope that you will be good enough 
I am, Sir, &c., 
R. » A NUGENT, Director and Secretary. 

Federation of British Industries, 51 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


to insert this letter. 


“COMMUNIS SENSUS.” 
{To THe Eprror or tue “ Sercrator.’’) 

Sin,—Your correspondent “HH.” is an enterprising translator, but 
he does not verify his references. It was Juvenal, not Horace, 
who said: “ Rarus enim ferme sensus communis in illa forluna ” 
(Sat. VUT. 73), meaning thereby, as Professor Mayor paraphrases 
it, “ Generally speaking, it is only now and then that you wil 
meet with an example of due consideration for others in that 
rank of life”—i.e., among the nobility as known to Juvenal. 
That is the. proper meaning of sensus communis wherever it 
occurs in Latin writers—due consideration for, fellow-feeling 
with, others. lt has of course nothing to do with what we call 
*‘eommon-sense.”” Your correspondent is perfecily right in point- 
ing that out; but I fear his own rendering, “‘ People rarely 
examine the things of common life,” will not appeal to Latin 
scholars. By no conceivable method could conmunis sensus 
A. D. G. 


mean that.—l am, Sir, &c., 


{To tue Epitror or THe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—Few scholars would be disposed to admit the astounding 
view that sensus communis, in the passage misquoted in a letter 
of last Saturday's issue, from the Eighth Satire of Juvenal, has 
any point of contact with German Kuliur. In fact, they are poles 
under, for sensus communis means a community of human 
feeling, implying tact, sympathy, and considerateness. Juvenal 
speaks of Rubellius Blandus as inflatum Nerone propinquo—i.e., 
offensively conceited as being the great-great-grandson of the 
Emperor Tiberivs-—and he goes on to say: Rarus enim ferme 
Horace, in the Third Satire, 
f a bore who 


nsus communis in illa Fertuna. 


uses the phrase in the same sense when he says 


troubles Maecenas at an inopportune time: Communi sensu plane 
caret, Which Conington renders: * Ife lacks e’en common tact.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. J. pe Havictann Buswnet. 


GERMANS IN A.D. 277 AND IN A.D. 1873. 


{To tus Epiror or tHe “ Sercrator.’’] 
Ste,—The following scraps from recent reading may be of 
interest :— 
“Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman generals had 


confined their ambition to a defensive war against the nations of 
‘iermany, who perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the empire. 
the more daring Probus pursued his Gallic victories, passed the 
Rhine, and displayed his invincible eagles on the banks of the 
Lilbe and the Neckar. 
reconcile the minds of the barbarians to peace unless they 
cx pe rienced in their own ¢ yuntry the calamities of war. ... De 
exacted a strict re ifion of the effects and captives which they 
had carried away trom the provinces; and he even entertained 
some thoughts of compelling the Germans to relinquish the 
exercise of arms, and to trust their differences to the justice, their 
safety to the power, of Rowe.’’-—Gibbon 

Extract from a letter, Lord Odo 
March 4th, 1873, from Berlin :— 

“The two great objects of Bismarck’s policy are: (1) The 


Ife was fully convinced that nothing could 





Russell to Lord Ly ns, 


supremacy of Germany in Lurope, and of the German race in 
the world. (2) The neutralization of the infiuence and power of 
the Latin race in France and elsewhere. To obtain the 
] 
1 





» objects 

will go any lengths while he lives, so that we must be prepared 
r surprises in the future.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert Wuireneap 

NATIONAL CONCORD. 
[To tus Epiror or tue “ Specrator."’) 

room for a few words on an interesting 
I was beguiling the tedium 


Str,—Can you find 
coincidence which happened to-day? 
of a railway journey by reading from a volume of Goldsmith’s 
éssays which I had put, without any forethought, in my bag. The 
charm of the essays was so great that I barely listened to a 











discussion which was going on among my fellow-travellers (not 
uninfluential persons apparently) on the importance of national 
unity in this crisis. To my astonishment, on turning over a leaf, 
I found myself reading an essay on “ National Concord.” In 
this there were such apposite paragraphs that I append a few: 

“Opposition, when restrained within due bounds, is the 
salubrious gale that ventilates the opinions of the people, which 
might stagnate into the most abject submission. . . . Yet 
there is a measure in all things. . . . The auspicious gale 
before which the trim vessel ploughs the bosom of the sea, while 
the mariners are kept alert in duty and in spirits, if converted 
into a hurricane, overwhelms the crew with terror and confusion. 
The sails are rent, the cordage cracked, the masts give way; 
the master eyes the havoc with mute despair, and the vessel 
founders in the storm. . . The opposition necessary in a free 
state, like that of Great Britain, is not at all incompatible with 
that national concord which ought to unite people on which the 
general safety is at stake. . . . The history of all ages teems 
with the fatal effects of internal discord; and were history and 
tradition annihilated, common sense would plainly point out the 
mischiefs that must arise from want of harmony and national 
union. Every schoolboy can have recourse to the fable of the 
rods, which, when united in a bundle, no strength could bend, but 
when separated into single twigs, a child could break with ease.” 

The essay is No. 15 in Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Essays. 1 
send the quotations from it because it is so apt to the position in 
these days when “ the gencral safety is at stake.”” I am one who 
has taken no part whatever in party politics, national or local, for 
twenty-five years.—I am, Sir, &c., Asertawe. 
THE VOLUNTEERS. 

{To tHe Epitox or rue “ Spectator.’’) 

Sikr,—You have always taken a practical interest in the Volunteer 
movement. May I direct your attention to and ask your views 
on a practical point? Lord Derby stated on November 30th that 
in future all the material for uniforms would be the regulation 
khaki. As a member of a V.T.C. who some months ago pur- 
chased a serviceable uniform not of that colour, I hope that those 
words mean that existing uniforms are not to be “ scrapped.” 
The commandant of my corps some weeks ago when recognition 
was in the air decreed that new ones of khaki were necessary if 
the old ones could not be dyed—which I understand they cannot, 
satisfactorily—and I have been contemplating retirement, both 
out of protest at what strikes me as appalling waste at a time 
when economy is being preached, and in sympathy with many 
worthy comrades who at some self-sacrifice are proud to have paid 
for their own outfit. Uniformity of clothing is no doubt desirable 
in the field, but for the duties to which Volunteers of fifty and 
upwards are likely to be called it can hardly be regarded as 
necessary. Is it not the old spirit of “ button-changing” of 
which Army officers used to complain in pre-war times?—I am, 
Sir, &e > LONDON a 
[We understand that the military authorities have decided 
t ar s the old uniforms may wear them 








that any persons who posst 
on parade, but that new uniforms are to be made from a special 
cloth to be supplied by the Government. In the circumstances 
we feel sure that neither our correspondent nor any of his friends 
or persons in a similar position can possibly think of retiring. 
lv do so now would be a most unpatriotic act.—Ep. Spectator.) 


“THE SALUTE.” 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Specrator."’] 
Str,—I think the enclosed, just received, will interest you, first 
as showing the world-permeating reach and influence of your 








valued journal, and also the oneness of our Australian cousins, 

even as schoolboys, with their kinsmen over here in their aims, 

aspirations and feelings, the materialization of which will surely 

bring us that victory and peace which we are all longing and 
I am, Sir, &c., A. Conyers Baker 


praying for 
22 Cuttesmore Gardens, Kensington, W. 





“ Wesley College, Me lbou st. 
Desk Sirn,—A friend has drawn my attenti tter in 
the Spectator of September 2nd giving the wo Salute.’ 





The verses are by Mr. Frank Ellis, and were « ublished 
in the Grap! of January 16th, 1915. Vith the kind permission 





of the G and of Mr. Frank Ellis I set the words to musie 
for inc! n in the Wesley College Song Book. Since then it has 
been sur b; a number of the State schools in Victoria, and the 
words have become widely popular. Thinking you might be 
interesigd, I enclose a copy of the music, and also a copy of Mr 
Frank Ellis’s ‘Somewhere in France,’ which he sent to us for 
the Scheol Song Book if we chose to set it to music Wesley 


be o 
College has six hundred and seventy-five of its Old Boys on 
service. I think we are the only Public School south of the line 
which has a Song Book of its own, and since the war began we 
have made tunes for about a dozen or so of the best sets of words 
that have been published from time to time in the English 
I am, yours fa ull 





magazines 


THE SOUL OF CANADA, 
[To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectrator.’] 
Sim,—I am a Scottish Highlander with Canadian blood in my 


veins; and the other day when I saw Canadian soldiers of the 55th 
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Regiment in the streets of London wearing the khaki Kilmarnock 
bonnet, in which was stuck a jaunty tuft of feathers, I turned to 
the Army List to see who they were. From the Army List of 
April last I gathered that the 85th was a regiment of French- 
Canadians, with headquarters at Montreal and Quebec. But when 
I interviewed a young Canadian officer on the subject, he told me 
that the men were Nova Scotia Highlanders; and a fine appearance 
they made in our streets—although I must confess that I was dis- 
appointed in being told that they were Nova Scotians and not 
French-Canadians. And this brings me to the remarkable letter 
from Captain Talbot M. Papineau to his cousin, M. Henri 
Bourassa, the French-Canadian Nationalist leader—a letter which 
was written from France in March last, when the Canadian 
Contingent had suffered very heavy losses. “ What of the soul of 
Canada? ” was the first question put by Captain Papineau to his 
cousin :— 

“Can a nation’s pride and patriotism be built upon the blood 
of others, or upon the wealth garnered from the coffers of those 
who in anguish and with blood-sweat are fighting the battles of 
freedom? If without sacrifices of our own we profit by the sacri- 
fices of the English citizen, can we hope ever to become a nation 
ourselves? Unfortunately, despite the heroic and able manner in 
which French-Canadian battalions have distinguished themselves 
here, and despite the whole-hearted support which so many leaders 
of French-Canadian thought have given to the cause, yet the fact 
remains that the French in Canada have not responded in the 
saine proportion as have other Canadian citizens, and the unhappy 
impression has been created that French-Canadians are not bear- 
ing their full share in this great Canadian enterprise.” 


Now let me give an extract from a book written by an old-time 
Army surgeon, Dr. William Dunlop, on Recollections of the 
American War, since it will show how the French-Canadians of 
1813 responded to the call to arms :— 


“There was not to be seen throughout the country a single man 
fit to carry arms occupied about his farm or workshop; women, 
children, and men disabled by age or decrepitude were all that 
wero to be met with. The news had arrived that the long- 
threatened invasion had at last taken place, and every available 
man was hurrying to meet it. We came up with several regiments 
of militia on their lines of march. They had all a serviceable, 
effective appearance—had been pretty well drilled; and their arms 
being direct from the Tower, were in perfectly good order; nor 
had they the mobbish appearance that such a levy in any other 
country would have had. Their capots and trousers of home- 
spun stuff, and their blue tuques (night-caps) were all of the same 
eut and colour, which gave them an air of uniformity that added 
much to their military look. hey marched merrily along to the 
music of their voyageur songs, and as they perceived our uniform 
as we came up, they set up the Indian war-whoop, followed by a 
shout of Vive le Roi along the whole line. Such a body of men 
in such a temper, and with so perfect a use of their arms as all of 
them possessed, must have been a formidable body to have 
attacked.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., 


15 St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W. 


Donato Norman Rew. 





BRITISH PRISONERS AT VERDUN. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spectaror.'’] 


Sir,—I think the following facts in regard to the life led by British 
prisoners of war at Verdun during the Napoleonic Wars may 
interest your readers. They are taken from letters written by 
my grandfather, who was a surgeon in the English Navy and a 
prisoner of war in France from 1805 to 1814. He was a poor man, 
and therefore his lot was harder than that of most of the other 
officers. In fact, he says, “‘ the common sailor here is better off 
because he has no lodgings to pay and has 141b. of bread, {lb. meat, 
and 1}d. a day besides his English half-pay.” He was taken 
prisoner in June, 1805. ‘The prize-master behaved uncommon 
well, and would not allow the sailors to rob anything from us.” 
It is evident the prisoners were all kindly treated. They were 
landed at San Sebastian, and from there, “after a few days 
allowed for refreshment,” they were taken to Verdun (many 
hundred miles). The other officers were able to hire a carriage 
for about £100, but my grandfather could not afford this luxury, 
and had to walk except when he was occasionally given a lift. In 
June, 1806, he writes from Verdun that he was allowed one 
“livre” (10d.) a day by the French, and would only draw £16 a 
year of his pay. Ue says:— 

“IT have a room, with permission to cook on my landlady’s fire 
and a 2d. candle a week allowed for 8s. 4d. a week. Best bread 
costs 1}d. a lb., butter 6d. a lb., eggs 3d. a dozen, and meat has 
risen to 7d. a lb. When I came it was 2d. and 2}d. I live chiefly 
on fruit and vegetables, which are very cheap.” 

This was written in summer, but things were much dearer in 
winter. He says :— 

“* Most officers have their wives here, and I think we could be 
very happy here if you could come over. It is easier for a poor 
family to live in France, as £4 goes as far as £6 in England. If 
you came, the French would allow you 10s. a month, and on that, 
with my £1 from them and my half-pay, we could live happily. 
I spend some of my time making baskets, of which I make presents 
to some of the gentry in the town, who often invite me to dinner. 








In the evenings I take walks out of the town in the vineyards and 
woods. I miss my books and can only take those amusements that 
cost no money.” 
He says the French were kind to him, and the doctor very good 
indeed to him when he was ill.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aw Op Scascererr, 





NOTIFICATION, 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—May I ask you to give publicity to the enclosed Manifesto, 
which is to some extent a reply to that recently issued by a number 
of ladies demanding compulsory notification, &c.? This one, ag 
you will see, has very representative signatures. You probably 
noticed that the National Council] of Women, which met on 
December 8th in London, unanimously voted against compulsory 
notification and treatment.—I am, Sir, &c., Hetex Wusovy. 

[We cannot unfortunately find space for the Manifesto and the 
long list of signatories. Readers who wish to see them can no 
doubt obtain the papers by applying to Dr. Helen Wilson, 19 
Tothill Street, S.W.—Eb. Spectator.) 





“RATS AND MICE AND SUCIT SMALL DEER.” 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Smr,—I read with interest your article on the food problem. 
Might I suggest for your consideration the advisability of calling 
attention to the great waste in home-grown grain by vermin? | 
understand that in many places at least eight per cent. of the 
crops are so consumed. Would a crusade against these pests not 
be worth agitating for? Perhaps you would be able to give advice 
to your readers as to the best way to set about it.—l am, Sir, &c., 
8. C. 

[“‘ More eats,” seems to be the natural answer; but unfortu- 
nately cats don’t trouble about rats and mice if they can obtain a 
diet of sardines and milk. Cats to be good ratters and mousers 
require to be half starved, and those who love the race naturally 
dislike to see them in that condition. Seriously, there should be 
this winter a determined attempt to destroy as many rats and 
mice as possible. Doubtless some of our readers may advise shortly 
on this point.—Epb. Spectator.) 


, 





“A STUDENT IN ARMS”: THE LAST FIVE MINUTES. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Srr,—I think the enclosed extract from a letter dealing with 

Donald Hankey cannot fail to move your readers as it has moved 

me.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


“On Saturday night Harry Smith, one of our boys, home on 
leave, told me how he met a private of the Warwicks the day after 
they had gone over the top. Harry asked him if he knew a friend 
of his called Hankey, and the man, who was one of Donald’s own 
men, spoke of him in a way that surprised even Harry. He told 
him how all Donald’s men had knelt down just before going over 
and said how Donald told them of the things that awaited them 
‘if wounded, Blighty; if killed, the Resurrection.’ His power 
over his men seems to have been absolutely unlimited, as was 
their confidence in him. I wish I could reproduce for you all 
that Harry’s conversation with this man implied. Harry Smith, 
just home after sixteen months and dropping with sleep, went 
off that evening with A Student in Arms. I saw him the next 
morning and asked him if he had had a good sleep; he had read 
the book till 3.30 a.m. and was too full of it to talk about anything 
else.” 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF “A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Enclosed is a small cheque payable to the editor of the 
Spectator, It would be a great privilege if I might bo permitted, 
through you, to give it to some suitable object—books for men at 
the front, or any purpose you deem fitting—in devout remem- 
brance of “ A Student in Arms.” Hundreds of your readers must, 
like myself, have been profoundly moved at the news of his death 
in action. Through his writings in your columns he himself had 
become a personal friend and guide, and his utterances had 
become and are a possession for ever—part of that imperishable 
revelation of the heart of England which is being made through 
the writings of men at the front. We of the Vominions overseas 
are realizing now, if not before, that the heart of the Empire is 
England—the England of our dreams, indeed, but a reality—the 
mother of us all; and when we know her heart we understand some- 
thing of Milton’s meaning when he said that “ God, when He 
decrees some new and great thing, reveals Himself to His 
servants, and as His manner is first to His Englishmen.” “O 
God, save all England ”—and the Empire of which she is the 

heart—“‘ and bless her with Thy Holy Iland.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto, November 20th. Canadian Boen. 
[We gladly accept the duty which “ Canadian Born ” hays upon 

us.—Ep. Spectator.] 








THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITALS. 


(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—Will you please accept my sincerest thanks and appreciation 
for the most valuable help you have given the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals through the medium of the Spectator? I understand 
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that a correspondent signing himself “V. W.” asks what you 
consider the best war charity. We should be most grateful if 
ou could put in a good word for our Fund. The work in 
umania is now badly needed, and we want all the support 
ssible—I am, Sir, &c., N. Cowpnay. 
16 Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 


y' 


R 





CENTRAL GOODS CLEARING-HOUSES. 
{To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spsctator.’’) 

Sin,—In your friendly notice of Mr. Roy Horniman’s book, How 
io Make the Railways Pay for the War, there is a somewhat 
important inaccuracy which I beg you will allow me to correct. 
You describe my scheme as being one for bringing all gooda by 
rail into a central goods clearing-house in London. This is not 
so. My scheme is one for providing central goods clearing-houses 
in all large and densely populated centres, which are to be served 
by road-, rail-, or water-ways as may be required; and also the 
installation of modern machinery at docks and wharves and 
all other places where the same may be profitably employed. Had 
Mr. Horniman stated that the London Goods Clearing-House 
scheme would save a million pounds a day it would have been a 
“wild exaggeration,” as you say, but he says nothing of the kind. 
Mr. Horniman expressly states that he gives London as an 
example of what should be done in all large centres, The London 
scheme was presented to Mr. John Burns some time ago, and was 
referred by him for examination and report to Mr. Edgar 
Harper, F.S.S., formerly Chief Statistical Officer of the London 
County Council, and at present Chief Valuer of Inland Revenue. 
Mr. Harper estimates the surplus profits on the London Goods 
Clearing-House at £9,295,948, without taking into account the 
involved economies. I enclose a copy of the preliminary estimates 
of the proposed London Goods Clearing-House as amended by Mr. 
Jiarper, and shall be grateful if you will publish same, as neither 
Mr. Horniman nor I wish to be associated with “ wild exaggera- 
jions’’—and I think you will agree that we have no need to 
exaggerate at all.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. Gartie. 

11 Montague Gardens, Birch Grove, Acton, W. 

{We are sorry that our brief notice did not mention the fact 
that Mr. Gattie proposcs to establish central goods clearing-houses 
in all large cities. But London is by far the greatest centre of 
iraftic and the greatest sufferer from the present conditions, so 
that Mr. Horniman rightly devotes his principal chapter to the 
scheme for a central goods clearing-house in London. As Mr. 
Gattie says, the author does not claim that in London alone there 
would be a saving of a million a day; that is an estimate of the 
possible saving to be effected by a thorough reform of railway 
management and the drastic reduction of cartage expenditure, 
delays at docks, and the like. Even so, it seems rather large. 
Still, as we said, the idea deserves far more attention than it has 
received as yet. We regret that it is quite impossible to find 
space for Mr. Harper's most interesting estimate. It would take 
up some four columns or more of the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator.) 





A CORRECTION. 
{To tne Eviton cr tHe “ Sprcraton.’’) 
Str,—In a notice of my book, Denmark and Sweden, in your issue 
of November 18th, you say of it: “ which of course includes 
Norway, although tho title-page omits it.” The reason why 
Norway was omitied from my volume is that it had already been 
done in an earlier volume in the “Story of the Nations” Series, 
of which my book is the last volume. I trust you will insert this 
correction, since otherwise this notice may be misleading for your 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., Jon STEYANSSON, 

Lecturer in Icelandic, King’s College, Strand. 


We have received for the above Fund the sums of £10 from 
Charles B,. Dunn, Esq., and of £5 from J. S. Cooper, Esq., making 
a total of £208 17s. Gd. 


“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Ow1ne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “‘ Christ in Flanders,’’ which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poom can bo obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied post free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence-with persons ordering copies. 








“BURY OR BURN.” 
Tne article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, has now 
Leen reprinted as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 
Vetter Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 








orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tus leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article “ Don’t Worry” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. Gd. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communs- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matler or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





DECEMBER, 1916. 

O Gop of battles, o’er the din of war 
Hear us we pray, the wives of those who lie 
Slain on the ravaged fields of France; who gave 
Themselves for England, freely gave their lives 
To rid the world of lust and crrelty. 
Let not dissension here within our gates 
Weaken our purpose. O take not in vain 
Those men we gave. Let not their children feel 
The shame of any armistice—give strength 
And union, Lord, to those who guide our England, 
Until the stubborn fight is won—until 
Atonement for each drop of blood is made. 
For thus alone may all our sons enjoy 
The Peace their parents won by blood and tears. 

L. S. RB. 





BOOKS. 


—_—2.——— 
LONDON REVISITED.* 
Me. E. V. Lvcas’s new book about London is like a string of beads— 
no, pearls. Perhaps we should say beads and pearls mixed, There are 
a great many things on the string, and as we “ tell” them we como 
across a pearl of great price every here and there—something said with 
equal insight and fancifulness, as only Mr. Lucas could have said it. 
And so we go on with the beads (or the lower-grade pearls) in the expecta- 
tion of coming across another priceless pearl, which, to speak the truth, 
we very soon do. Mr. Lucas knows how to dignify little things by 
putting them in the company of big things. Or it may be that hs 
heightens the light on his big things by showing them off against little 
things. Whichever it is that he does, his method is an art, and it is 
all his own. In this book he has assembled a great many parts which 
are of the sort to make quite a normally dull guide-book, and most 
writers would have succeeded in being dull. But the art of assembling 
as he manages it turns out not to be a mechanical job at all, but some- 
thing that vivifies and illuminates. This is a mystery, and we do not 
attempt to solve it any more than we troublo ourselves to find out how 
the bowl of goldfish came under the conjurer’s handkerchief. After 
all, we paid to be tricked out of our senses when we went to the con- 
jurer’s, and we aro prepared to buy Mr. Lucas’s books indefinitely in 
order to fall under the enchantment even though wo do not know 
* how he has donc it.” Much of this new book is made up of catalogues, 
very useful catalogues, it is true, of the statues in the streets and the 
tablets on houses where famous men lived, but still catalogues. And 
yet they are not dull things. Each row of beads always has the pearl 
somewhere in its neighbourhood. Again, we think we remember some 
of the chapters in this book as having already appeared in various 
journals. Then they did not seem to be particularly about London, 
but now they aro obviously about London and slip into their proper 
places. Something has happened here. A touch has done it. 

Mr. Lucas’s account of how Wren came to give his glorious series of 
churches to London reads as inevitably as a chapter of Genesis. First 
came the plague; then the Great Fire was necessary to cleanse the 
plague areas; then London, demolished by the Fire, had to be rebuilt, 
and so there arose—Christopher Wren. That is how Mr. Lucas sees tho 
procession of events in the making of modern London. Wren built in 
white stone, and that is the only material, according to Mr. Lucas, for 
London building. We agree on the whole. But some exceptions are 
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notably successful. Mr. Lucas would have it that red brick 5 otal it 
pleases in London is gencrally near trees—St. James's Palace and 
Gray’s Inn, for instance. But we cannot coftsent to have New Scotland 
Yard dismissed with a word of dispraise. We should say that Norman 
Shaw’s building is strictly far more suitable for its purpose (and suit- 
ability is half the battle in architecture) than Street’s Law Courts. What 
are those mediaeval turrets for dropping molten lead on to the passers-by 
doing on the Law Courts? Nevertheless, there is much charm in 
the Law Courts, only let us admit that a large part of it is architecturally 
illicit, whereas the charm of New Scotland Yard—if you admit it to 
have any—is achieved by perfect appropriateness, It is characteristic 
of Mr. Lucas’s delightful way of telling us such quaint facts as 
cognate books ignore that Scotland Yard bears a medallion of Norman 
Shaw and that "these is no other instance of an architect being thus 
eclebrated. And in considering red brick we would ask, What about 
the Byzantine beauties of Bentley’s Westminster Cathedral, and its 
daring and triumphant campanile ? Mr. Lucas enthusiastically praises 
the growing craftsmanship of the interior of the Cathedral, but does 
not mention the exterior in mitigation of his dogma about white stone. 
At all events white stone has come to be accepted, rightly on the whole 
fn our judgment, as the permanent building material for London. Tho 
Jast twenty years have been a great building age for London, and all 
the more notable buildings (whole streets of them) are of white stone. 
Look at Kingsway, for example ; ; the strect with the beautiful name 
has many buildings as beautiful and as suitable as ono could expect 
for commercial purposes. <A great problem, morcover, has been solved. 
Londen interiors want light, but too much glass used to mcan a glaring 
{nsubstantiality. Granite buildings of Cyclopean immensity seemed 
to be supported upon walls of glass where the shop windows were. This 
defect seldom appears in new buildings. Some of the buildings in Kings- 
way show fhe ingenuity with which the problem has been solved. Before 
we leave Kingsway we may bring Mr. Lucas’s statements up to date 
fn one small particular. The features of Mr. Hammerstcin have been 
removed, we believe, from the wall of the London Opera House. 

Writing of the origin of the word “‘ Cockney,” Mr. Lucas mentions the 
information on a postcard which he bought from the verger of Bow 
Church :—- 

“The postcard, turning from weights, enlarges upon the origin of 
the word ‘Cockney,’ in the following, to me unconvincing, terms. 
* People born within the sound of Bow Bells are termed ** Cockneys,’— 
a term said to arise from a misshapen egg called by some country-folk 
a “cock’s egg,” and applicd by them to townsfolk as being poorly 
developed and misshapen. Another story is that a London boy hearing 
on a visit to the country a horse’s neigh, asked what the noise was, 
and was told; he then heard a cock crowing and said: “* That’s a 
cock’s neigh, then.” Thus the term was applied to one who knew little 
of country life.’ Philology must do better than that. My dictionary 
derives it from the Latin word coguina, a butcher, or coquino, to ¢ 
and gives as second definition ‘ an effeminate, ignorant and despicable 
citizen ’—of, I suppose, any town.” 


ook, 


Mr. Lucas’s dictionary is evidently not Sir James Murray's great work, 
There seems to be an extraordinary fatality which makes most familiar 
slang words and titles capable of an easy explanation which philo- 
logically is always wrong. We read in a newspaper not long ago a letter 
from a correspondent who said that he was greatly surpriscd that there 
should be any doubt as to the origin of the word “ flapper,” meaning a 
git] in her teens, It was perfectly well known, he said, that the weal 
was suggested by the pigtail which flapped on a girl's back. No doubt 
he was a Cockney, and therefore did not know that the image of the 
miniature bird which flaps but cannot rise on the wing had been trans- 
ferred to the young of the human kind. 


Std 
o? 


Mr. Lucas is particularly apt and happy in his quotations. §& 
writers who quote extensively provoke us to accuse them of padding, 
but Mr. Lucas never. His touch saves him. Among the quotations 
the ardent verses of Lord Herbert of Cherbury strangely demonstrate 
the illogical conflicts of the human heart and brain, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, using the metre of Jn Memoriam long before wrote 
the following lines on the argument whether love endured beyond the 
tomb : 


ome 


Tennyson, 


“ 


Nor here on earth then, or above, 

Our good affection can impair, 

For where God doth admit the fair 
Think you that He excludeth love ? 
These eyes again then eyes shall sce, 

And hands again these hands enfold, 

And all chaste pleasures can be told 
Shall with us everlasting be.’ 
But it was the Lord Herbert of Cherbury who wrote out of his heart 
these words of warm and sontimental affirmation who also formed in 
his brain the freezing conception of the remote and unconcerned God 
of the Deists! 

Mr. Lucas has not quite done justice to the methed by which the 
wreaths of the Jacobites arrive every year at the fuot of King Charles 
the First's statue. The Office of Works in the interests of tidine 
chi of the neon and is responsible for Seaton them placed 
secnily order. Legitimists receive such a kindly but disastrous 


s takes 
rge in 


Did ever 


blow as this? No insurge nt society could possibly survive such a 
shock with proper self-respect for itself as a menace to the established 
order. The officials responsible for “ works *°—how pedestrian th 

title and Low potent their hand! Who wrote, we wender, that 
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delightful bathos about Cleopatra’s Needle of which Mr. 
be glad to be reminded ?— 
“ This pillar, as we all supposes, 
Was looked on by the prophet Moses, 
Tt was dragged away by the Greeks and Turks, 
And was set up here by the Board of Works,” 


Lucas may 


Mr. Lucas’s list of statues, being long, probably does not adwit of 
much criticism. We should have liked to have his opinions, 
however, instead of finding such different things as, say, the awful 
Trafalgar Square eftigics (except Gordon), the charming conceit of 
James LI. in Roman dress, and Watts’s “ Physical Energy” all mentioned 
as though they did not excite in Mr. Lucas’s mind many diverse and 
energetic reflections—for we are sure that they do, But Mr. Lucas wil] 
satisfy our wants some day, we expect. Perhaps it is part of his way to 
leave us with an excellent appetite. His book, as it is, is another 
tribute to London. ‘“ Dull would he be of soul” who could read jg 
without sallying forth for his next walk in London with tho expecta. 
tion of fresh thrills. It bestows the will and the power to sce, and a 
very grateful sense of membership in an incomparable city. 





A NEW HISTORY OF MUSIC.* 
To compress a history of Music—though it is the youngest of the Arts —~ 


within the compass of three hundred and fifty pages of goed print crown 


octavo is no small feat of condensation. But condensation has its 
drawbacks as well as its advantages, netably in regard to style. For 


the condenser in saving space is apt to sacrifice the amenities of expr 

Let us say at onco 
that in the compromise which they have effected Sir Charles Stanford 
and Mr. Cecil Forsyth most successfully avoid this condemnation, 
Schumann’s often-quoted lament, that so few musicians had any literary 
skill and so few men of Ictters any knowledge of music, docs not apply 
here. The collaborators are both admirable representatives of what 
may be called the scholar-musician, by which we do not mean musicians 
of the Dryasdust type, but men who have combined the spocial study 
and practice of their own art with a wide interest in other arts, in litera- 
ture, and in philosophy. They have been able to solve the problem how 
to be concise without being dull, how to give a literary flavour to their 
narrative and criticisms without being either precious or pedantic. Tho 
object of the authors, whose work is addressed to the general public as well 
as the student, is to place before the reader the fruits of their research 
than the research itself, and the resulis may be roughly out- 
lined as follows. A preliminary chapter is devoted to tho origins of 
music, in which Mr. Forsyth scouts the theory of man’s indebtedness to 
birds and animals, and assigns the rhythmical instinct to man alone. 
the next steps in the musical 


rather 


Man's inventions of speech and song were 


development which marks him off from animals, fer rhythm, pitch, 
and articulatencss underlio all musical art and sum up ail its 
possibilities. Part I. deals with the music of the ancient world 

of the Egyptians, Assyrians and Babylonians, Hebrews, Arabians, 
Indians and Chimese—and includes a long chapter on the instru- 
ments, tone system, modes, and notation of the Crecks, and thio 
“moral value” of Greek music. Mr. Forsyth holds that Greek 
music camo from Asia; that Greck music and poetry were essentially 
one; and that “all the Creeks asked of music was that it should 


reinforce by means of pitch the highly clastic prosudy of their sok 
The greater part of the Greek lly 


ially 
mercly 


peci 


vague, 


and choruses. . . . 
the theatrical music—must have consisted 
tortuous, disjointed sort of arioso. . . . The direct 
which we should be always looking for was never intended or conceived 
by the Greek artist. He was a ‘ musician’ only in the sense that he 
served the Musea. He probably called himself simply poiétés—-the wright 
or maker. Let us remember that the things which he wrought 

Athens the most illustrious city in the world.” Our musical debt to 
Rome in bridging the gulf between the Pagan and the Christian worlls 
is probably small. She “invented little, but commandeered beth art and 
literature.” But in one respect she rendered conspicuous service, recent 
discoveries having established the fact that the hydraulus which was 
known and used in Imperial Rome was the true parent of the organ, In 


music c 
long, 


of 
| 


musical 


a 


expre . i m 


maclo 
















the mediaeval period from a.p. 900 to 1000 the great event was tho 
discovery of part singing somewhere about the first of these two dates, a 
peculiar differentiu of music as compared 
from 

im- 


discovery which explains the 
with the other arts —viz., that modern music 
ancient. This invention Mr. Forsyth declares to be the most 
portant of the last two thou ‘for it betokens th 
of a now and hitherto unsuspected human faculty. All the great 
rcformations such as those of the Monodists, of Gluck and Wagner, 
are incomparably smaller when vicwed on the wide ficld of human 
history. ‘They were, it is true, 
The discovery of plural melody, on the other hand, was 


differs in its essence 


sand vear 3, © existence 


the work of men whose names we know. 
not made by 


one man—not even by any single group of authors. It required tho 
slow effort of many nameless men and probably a desperation of 


painful thought.” To arrive at the never-ending miracle of “ Sumer is 


icumen in,” and the inve ntion of compes tion by Dunst ble, who lit 





| the torch seized by the Flemish and by them passed on to Iialy and 

back to E = nd in the golden century of vocal counterpoint, we have 

to tray nturies of dim groping by “shadowy monkish figures,” 
© A Mist f Music. By Charles Villiers Stanford and Cecil Forsyth, 
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possessed by “a new and inexplicable craving, when they heard a tune, 
to sing or play it simultaneously at a different part of the octave.” 
This involves an examination of mediaeval tone systems and nota- 
tions, the beginnings of the musical staff, clef-signs, and the evolution 
of music, through the various forms of organum, discant, &c., from 
simple melody to a fairly complex form of three-part or four-part vocal 
composition. From Dunstable, “ the Giotto of music,” the first man 
to compose, to organize his music as a whole in our sense, to group 
his voices and sce that his music was going to sound well, Mr. Forsyth 
carries us through Dufay and Josquin to the “ golden age” of Wilbye 
and Gibbons and Dowland and Palestrina, who within the limits 
imposed by his method ‘has remained without challenge the greatest 
master in the world.” A charming fantasy entitled “The Palace of 
Greenwich, January 26, 1595,” introduces us to the Tudor instruments 
as used in a Royal pageant, and the Second Part closes with a chapter 
on “Song and Folk-Song.” Mr. Forsyth’s insistence on the value of 
folk-song, as enriching the general artistic wealth of the world, and 
providing composers with the final sanction for their national activity, 
jis combined with a wise discrimination between the two methods of its 
study—the historic and the artistic. After acutely contrasting the 
relation of art-music to folk-song in Germany and England, he adds 
a few words of caution :— 

“ A sort of glory or halo has of late been set round the subject. And 
this has at times become a nimbus of obscurity. The folk-lorists 
themselves—some of whom are better railway-travellers than musicians 

—are not guiltless in this matter. There has been a somewhat indis- 

criminate praise. Any tune that has a C for its first climax-note and 
an E for its second is hailed as a miracle of strength and subtlety. 
Modality and masierpiece become synonyms. But there is nothing 
magic in the two words folk-music. They mean simply * music of 
the people.” And the tunes of the people are to be judged by the 
same canons as thoso of the professional artist. A bad tuno does 
not become good by having the word ‘folk’ prefixed to it. If it is 
to be classed as‘ good’ it must have beauty of expression and of 
organization—that is to say, of climax, balance, and proportion.” 

Sir Charles Stanford takes up the tale with the innovations and 
revolutionary progress of the seventeenth or “secular” century. Of 
Monteverde’s daring work he remarks that “the result was, as it 
remains still, that the man is forgotten as a composer and now is only 
remembered as an innovator.” It was an age of transition, of “ sim- 
mering experiment” in which the scene shifts from Italy to France 
and England, and thence to North Germany, an age which “ began with 
music based on the old modes and ended with that based on what are 
now termed keys.” In the eighteenth century England relapsed into 
mediocrity, after producing that great genius, the short-lived Purcell, 
and fell under the domination of the caro Sassone, Handel, “ the only 
great composer who was also an impresario.” Sir Charles Stanford 
treats Handel far more gencrously than certain modern writers, without 
however lapsing into the extravagance of some Hande!-worshippers. 
The centre of gravity in music had passed to Germany, and Bach is 
his hero, “a great (perhaps the greatest) composer, but as great a 
man.” It is indeed strange, as Sir Charles observes, that so convinced 
a hero-worshipper as Carlyle should have not even mentioned the 
historic meeting between Frederick the Great and Johann Sebastian 
the Greatest. A genial chapter on the great Viennese masters, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert, a survey of Beethoven's contem- 
poraries and successors, and a vivid sketch of the development of opera 
in Germany, Italy, and France complete Sir Charles Stanford's con- 
tribution to the volume, Mr. Forsyth concluding with what is perhaps 
his greatest tour de force, a final chapter on modern tendencies, in 
which the composers of eleven European countries and America are 
grouped and treated from the “ national” point of view. The catho- 
licity of his outlook may be gauged from the fact that the composers 
dealt with range from Strauss to Sousa. Mr. Forsyth’s estimates 
are generally sympathetic, though plainspoken to the verge of audacity, 
and often witty. He begins his notice of Mr. Frank Bridge by remarking 
that “‘he is unrelated to Sir Frederick Bridge.”” Mr. Bath is ‘the leader 
of the anti-gloom crusade.” But the most engaging notice is that 
of the American composer, Stillman Kelley :— 

“* Stillman Kelley,’ his biographer says, ‘began his terrestrial 
eareer April 14th, 1857, in Wisconsin.’ His spiritual career he began 
in Germany, to which place he has since returned for a course of mental 
massage. His big works include a piano quintet, a string quartet, a 
suite made up from his early Macbeth music, and a New England 
Symphony, a work ‘ which’—biographer again— was successful in 
Germany.’ The real un-kultured Kelley is probably the brilliant 
composer of the Chinese suite Aladdin, the Gulliver Symphony, the 
Christmas Eve with Alice, and The Lady Picking Mulberries. Of this 
Kelley his country can never have too much.” 

The appreciation of Strauss errs on the side of generosity, while 
Dvorak is rather harshly handled, though the main criticisms are 
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sound, We resent the absurd reference to Scott as posing as a | 


mediaevalist—Scott posing !—who “lived physically and mentally in a 


sort of museum,” all the more because Mr. Forsyth as arule is genial as | 


well as sane. But such lapses are rare. It is to the credit of the 
writers that there is hardly a word to show whether the book was 
written before or after the outbreak of the war. 

We cannot take leave of a most readable and instructive volume 
without noting the excellence of the illustrations, the best we have 
ever seen in a work of this sort. Not only are the pictures of instru- 


ments, facsimiles, &c., interesting and well reproduced, but the authors | 





have managed to adorn thcir lively pages with a set of portraits of 
singular charm and in every instance unfamiliar to the ordinary student 
of books of reference. We may especially single out the beautiful 
portrait of Purcell by Kneller, Ingres’s sketch of Cherubini (looking 
like an extinct volcano, as Mendelssohn described him in his old age), the 
two delightful portraits of Brahms in youth and old age, the cari- 
catures of Beethoven, and the splendidly alert and vivid bust of Giuck 
by Houdon, 





THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON.* 


“ Warts is a hero of friendship.” Rossetti said this of Watts-Dunton 
almost with his latest breath. “To Watts-Dunton, the Worldling,” 
Whistler wrote in a book which ho gave to his friendly critic. 
The reader of Watts-Dunton’s Life will agree with both verdicts. 
The man here depicted was a real worldling and a true friend. He 
knew every one worth knowing in the later Victorian period. He 
made it his business to know them and to servo them, and it is in con- 
nexion with them that his biography can interest the world. First to 
Rossetti, then to Swinburne, he devoted himself. Swinburne after 
thirty years passed in his house said he was the greatest man who ever 
lived, and Rossetti said of him—what we havo already quoted. He 
was in the midst of the Pre-Raphaelite movement; he adored Morris, 
“who could spare but little time for the téte-d-téle which Watts-Dunton 
loved above all things” ; and all Rossetti's friends adopted him as what 
has been wittily called a “ friend-in-law.” He was at his best in “ the 
genuine Upper Bohemian period,” as his editors rather inexactly say, 
and was to be seen constantly at the house of the blind poet, Westland 
Marston, where a few great and many little pocts and artists were 
known to resort. Later on his circle became wider, and his biographers 
give a formidable list of distinguished names (on p. 11 of the second 
volume), all of them more than names to Watts-Dunton. The 
book teems with anecdotes—not all new or entertaining—about 
his great acquaintance, and nearly every one appears in a favour- 
able light. Even Whistler, we learn, could do a kindness. The one 
reported is not very striking, but a certain interest attaches to it because 
“Jimmy ” did not do very many:— 

“One picturesque incident belonging to tho earliest chapter. ono 
might say, in Whistler's life, Watts-Dunton heard from Mrs. Moulton. 
She and Whistler had as children both lived in Pomfret, Connecticut, 
and attended the same school, from which they often walked home 
together. On a certain day Whistler had drawn a map of the United 
States, a marvellous map in many coloured crayons, which so far sur- 
passed those of his classmates as to excite the envy of all. On the way 
home from school Mrs. Moulton, or little Louise Chandler as she was 
then, began to bewail the appearance of her own map, a sorry specimen, 
and to praise the Whistler map. ‘Ah!’ said the boy, * you think 
that’s wonderful, do you? Here—take the map; I don’t care anything 
about it. I'll bring you something to-morrow worth looking at.’ And 
without a hint as to the treasure in store, they parted, the precious map 
in her possession. The next morning, on the way to school, Whistler 
handed her a carefully wrapped package, which, upon opening it, 
she found to be a beautiful little painting. The subject, an old monk 
stooping under a Gothic arch, foreshadowed those wond: rful doorways 
and arches of his Venotian period. This painting always hung on the 
wall in Mrs. Moulton’s American home, and at the Whistler Memorial 
held in Boston the year after his death, both the painting and tho map 
were exhibited as the earliest specimens of his work.” 

A less typical Whistler story could hardly be found. On that account 
it must, we think, be true. No one could have invented anything so 
little in character. 


Among the “ Upper Bohemians” there must have been an immense 
deal of wit, but we doubt if Watts-Dunton was fully conscious of it. His 
editors quote pages of his criticism of the talk as well as the writings 
of his friends, but it seldom makes the reader laugh. Oscar Wilde's 
repartees amuse the reader, but they have become chestnuts. He 
was apparently the only person who could “shut up” “Jimmy,” 
and he did it very good-naturedly ; but on the whole the sallies as 
here quoted are not very impressive. Very few men’s table-talk 
will keep. 

Watts-Dunton’s work in life was of course literary criticism, and 
here his biographers, who are very sparing in praise of his novels, give 
him credit for something like greatness. His Shakespearean criticisma 
first gave him his literary position; but criticism of his contemporaries 
was what occupied his pen as arule. “To the small man,” we read, 
“the art of criticism is the art of fault-finding, to the great critic it is 
the art of ‘spiritual discovery.’"” Watts-Dunton, his editors tell us, 
never forgot this. ‘Criticism was to him an act of sympathy; perhaps 
a grain or so more salt and a little less sugar would have given greater 
cogeney to some of his later criticism.” His friendships hampered him, 
they tell us, and indeed it is true what Mr. Coulson Kernahan said of 
him: “ His magnum opus must be looked for not in literature but in 
friendship.” 

It is strange how many men of genius have been unable to take cara 
Their friends and guardians fall instinctively into the 
attitude of adoring parents towards them. It is impossible not to 
smile at the solicitude of these devotees. A letter to Watts-Dunton 
(this time it was not he who was in attendance) about Rossetti when the 
latter was recovering from illness, and had been taken away by a friend, 
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He is better, we hear, and Icaves off coughing “ when 
reminded.” But Watts-Dunton was to have a charge who gave moro 
anxiety by his oddity than Rossetti. No mother ever managed a 
child more tactfully and kindly than Watts-Dunton managed Swinburne. 
How he contrived never to quarrel with his poet it is impossible to say. 
Certain it is that they lived together under one suburban roof for thirty 
years without a single misunderstanding, though not without many 
enxicties and heartburnings on the part of poor Watts-Dunton. The 

Bard, as he called him, 

“was a source of constant anxicty, though, be it understood, the anxiety 

was purely imaginary. He gave so much thought to Swinburne’s 
well-being that he was at times haunted by a presentiment that ‘ some- 
thing would happen.’ This was possibly due to an exaggerated estimate 
of his friend’s childlike attributes. When Swinburne would, on occasfon, 
Iose his way in leafy bypaths beyond the windmill on Wimbledon 
Common (doubtless with set purpose), failing to appear at the luncheon 
table, Watts-Dunton grew visibly concerned. And when at the sea- 
side together this anxious state of mind was even more noticeable. 
Watts-Dunton sometimes even expressed a dread lest, when taking 
his swim in the sca, Swinburne should be seized with cramp, or, still 
worse (as at Etretat), be carried away by the tide.” 

Keeping away adverse criticism from the sensitive child of genius was 
in itself a serious undertaking. 

The position of guardian of supremely gifted but immensely wayward 
grown-up children is not, somehow, an altogether dignified one, yct, 
when a very real affection is one element at least in the determined 
devotion shown, it does in a measure justify itself. Perhaps the truth is 
that we are accustomed to look upon the position as better fitted to 
a@ woman than a man. 

Mr. Hake and Mr. Compton Rickett have made thcir book a little 
too long. It would have been better to cut out the last section, 
which is written by Mrs. Watts-Dunton and interpolated. During his 
youth and middle age this faithful friend of poets and men of letters 
remained a bachelor. At last, when more than seventy years old, he 
married a young and, judging by her words and her portrait, beautiful 
girl. Sho describes their union as ecstatically happy. She adds, 
however, nothing to the picture of Watts-Dunton or his friends. 


fs a case in point. 





MR. WATSON’S NEW POEMS.* 
Art lovers of good poetry, and especially of the finely adjusted word 
and phrase, will be delighted with the greater part of Mr. William 
Watson’s new volume, Retrogression. The essence of that poem, as of 
the poems in a similar key which follow it, is a protest against the more 
recent developments of modern English poetry—against Pyzantinism 
on the one hand, and an affected coarseness and brutality of thought 
and language on the other. But we had better not paraphrase Mr. 
Watson's indictment, but give it in his own words :— 
“ And shouldst thou have in thee to-day 

Aught thou canst better sing than say, 

Shun, if thou wouldst by men be heard, 

The comely phrase, the wellborn word, 

And use, as for their ears more mect, 

The loose-lipped lingo of the street, 

A language Milton’s kin have long 

Accounted good enough for song. 

Or don that vesture not less vile, 

The beaded and bespangled style— 

Diction o’erloaded and impure, 

Thy thought lost in its garniture, 

Till this itself becomes the goal, 

The alpha, omega, and whole ; 

Thy Muse, ev’n to her raiment’s hem, 

Huddling uncostly gem on gem, 

Striving her lax form to bestar 

With all crude ornaments that are; 

An empty and a dreary strife, 

Vulgar in Letters as in Life.” 
That is finely put, and there is of course a great dcal of truth in it, 
though not the whole truth. Mr. Watson forgets the need of variety in 
literature, and the necd also for constant effort to enlarge the scope of 
man’s endeavour in literature as well as in science and in the mechanical 
arts. We must never forget what Mr. Watson’s hero Dryden—and 
a very worthy hero he is—said to those who objected to what were 
deemed his innovations in song and his short-cuts to Parnassus. “ I 
trade both with the living and the dead for the enrichment of our 
tongue.” So might say the Byzantines and the devotces of Slang and 
tobustiousness. ‘“‘ Hold fast to the old ways ” may prove the best dog 
in the end, and we are inclined to think he is; but “ Tear’em ” is a good 
dog all the same, and ought to be given his chance. Besides, one can 
never forget that the ‘‘ Tear ’ems” of one generation become the “ Hold- 
fasts” of the next. No doubt Mr. Watson would give us many charming 
and subt!e reasons for considering that Burns was never cither uncouth or 
robustious, but always in reality a poct of the Centre, though he wrote 
in dialect. Nevertheless the fact remains that when our great-great- 
grandfathers first heard of Burns they thought him a clumsy savage 
writing in the debased vernacular of a coarse and vulgar peasantry. 
As far as we know, Dr. Johnson never expressed any opinion about 
Burns ; but if he had done so, we feel pretty sure of the kind of bludgeon- 
ing that the poct would have got. And here we may say incidentally 
that if wi we are right i in thinking that Johnson did not express any opinion 
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of Burns, the fact is a curious one, since Burns was a neighbour of 
Boswell. It is true that Burns’s first volume was not published til} 
nearly three years after Dr. Johnson’s death, but his poems must have 
been handed about in manuscript long before that. Remember that 
Jobnson in the last year of his life not only read Crabbe’s earliest work 
in MS., but expressed very considerable admiration for it. 

In truth there must be no restrictions on literature. “A fair field 
and no favour,” in which every man may take his chance, is as essential 
in poetry as in sport. No doubt there is danger in too much licence, but 
there is a still greater danger in too much strictness. The Muse may 
die of a strait-waistcoat as well as of a surfeit. We must not applaud 
poems merely because they are correct, or merely because they are full 
of verbal conceits and extravagances, or because they shout the languags 
of the gutter. The critic’s true business is to keep the lists open for 
every one, and to remember that though in the end the eccentrics will 
find their place, many people whom the world thonght eccentrics when 
they began to write are now regarded as almost too conventional for 
endurance, 

Before we leave the poem “ Retrogression ” we must quote the admir. 
able lines on Dryden, for we share to the full Mr. Watson's admiration 
or the noblest wielder of the heroic couplet that ever turned a rhyme, 
Neither Marlowe, nor Keats, nor Pope, nor Crabbe, nor Swinburno op 
Morris among the moderns, ever struck so fine a balance as Dryden: 

“Dryden, the athlete large and strong, 
Lord of the nerve and sinew of song ; 
The easeful victor, who subdued 
Till conquest was but habitude ; 

A hewer and shaper who could sce 

In adamant plasticity ; 

Who tore from the entrails of the mine 

The metal of his iron line— 

Tron that oft all molten rolled, 

Heaved to a billow, and crashed to gold; 

Who, born beside the haughty tomb 

Of that rank time of overbloom 

When poets vied in gathering each 

Full-bosomed apple and buxom peach 

That odorous in the orchard burned, 

Had, from their purple surfeit, learned 

The truth in Hellas seen so plain, 

That the art of arts is to refrain,” 
Excellent too is the little picture of Gray :— , 

“Or Gray, who on worn thoughts conferred 

That second youth, the perfect word, 

The elected and predestined phraso 

That had lain bound, long nights and days, 
To wear at last, when once set free, 
Immortal pellucidity.” 

Another poem cast very much in the same mould as “ Retrogression 
s ‘‘ Nature’s Way.’ That is a literary plea urged with great felicity of 
language. The mother-thought is contained in the first couplet :— 


may bo ill— 


“* Faultily faultless ’ 
is worse still.” 


‘Carefully careless’ 
A third poem on the literary craft is entitled ‘‘ Mastery.” 

Though the poems which deal with literature are to our mind the 
most interesting in the volume, there are a number of other verses oi 
varying merit. Of these the satirical poems are the least good. In our 
opinion, indeed, it would have been very much better to leave them out 
altogether. There are also a certain number of epigrams, which show 
that Mr. Watson’s skill in this particular form of composition is un- 
diminished. Though the present writer is anything but averse from 
“bite” in verse, he is bound to say that Mr. Watson is happiest when 
his epigrams have no personal sting. 

The last portion of the volume, entitled ‘Poems Personal and 
General,” contains some delightful verses written to Mr. Watson’s own 
daughter, and some tributes to his friends. As a whole the volume will 
attract, in spite of the fact that none of the pocms rises to the keighta 
reached by the poet in previous years. 





THE POTSDAM DIARY.* 


Tne third year of the war brings us the third issue of The Potsdam 
Diary. Mr. Maxse once again shows himself our champion quota- 
tionist, both as regards the old and the new. Except in rare cases, 
he does not attempt to make his quotations fit the particular 
days to which they are assigned. They are simply good things or 
bad things, words of encouragement or awful warnings of what not 
to say and how not to say it, scattered with a kind of Berserker rage 
from his well-stored cornucopia. 

He leads off on the first of January with a really most happy quote- 
tion from Napoleon: “I ought to have decreed that the House of 
Hohenzollern should reign no more.” Equally good is the famous 
quotation from Macaulay's essay on Frederick the Great which decorates 
January 2nd :— 

“The King of Prussia had fully determined to commit the great 
crime of violating his plighted faith and of plunging all Europe into 
a long and desolating war to extend his dominions. On the head of 
Frederick is all the blood, shed in a war which raged in every quarter 
of the globe, and in order that he might rob a neighbour he had promised 
to defe ond, black men fought on the Coast of Coromandel and red men 
scalped eac h other by the great lakes of North America.” 
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The array of incptitudes is as amazing as ever. Take for examplo 
this quotation from Mr. Arnold Bennett in a communication to the 
Daily News on January 6th, 1916: “Iam not one of those who would 
regard an indecisive peace as an unmitigated disaster.” One does not 
of course know the context in which these words appear; but if 
they are not plainly meant as an attempt to copy the “ standing-on- 
their-head ” methods of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Chesterton, this is as pure 
& piece of nonsense as was ever written. 

But it is no partisan shillelagh that the gallant Mr. Maxse wields. 


fic hits all heads and all views and all schemes impartially. Take 
for instance this delightful quotation from Dr. Johnson for 
January 30th: “ is a Liberal man. He would always be aut 





Caesar aut nullus. Wherever I have scen him he has been nullus.” 
Considering that the persons with whom politically Mr. Maxse most 
consorts are always screaming for a dictator, and naming the particular 
individual to fill that office, this is really a rather unkind whack on 
the head from the shillelagh. It will certainly, however, increase 
the popularity of Te Potsdam Diary with the soberer portions of the 
nation. Another shillelagh motto is that for February 18th: ‘“ What 
matters the cutting and shuffling of the cards while the pack still remains 
the same?” That is a very good thing to remember while people 
are talking of making up a new and vigorous Ministry and are always 
in effect proposing to make it up out of the old political pack. Here 
we may be reminded of one of Halifax’s most desperate sayings, but 
one which, so far as we have seen, is not quoted by Mr. Maxse: “ After 
the first day of a revolution one sees the samo faces in the Drawing- 
room, and in a week the same flatterers.” (We quote from 
memory.) 

We must not, however, go on gutting The Potsdam Diary of Mr. Maxse, 
but leave our readers to find out for themselves the good things with 
which it bristles. One of the very last quotations in the book, that 
for Saturday, December 29th, 1917, is the following from an article 
by Mr. Winston Churchill in July, 1916. It is a good example of that 
gentleman’s calculated indiscretions :— 

“It was very hard to tell beforchand whether this thing [the Anglo- 

German War] would come or not. Very wise men, with full knowledge 
of all the facts, came to the wrong conclusion ; and very foolish men, 
giving rein to their prejudices, came to the right conclusion, and are 
entitled to boast of it for ever.” 
Could there be a better example of an illogical dilemma, or, rather, 
of a dilemma produced by false or badly worded premisses ? There 
were plenty of sensible men who had not full knowledge of all the 
facts, who did not know all the details, but who knew what was far 
more important in the circumstances, something about human nature. 
These men felt sure after the Agadir episode that a proud and ambitious 
people were not going to take lying down such a snub as the British 
Government gave them—the snub administered by Mr. Lloyd George 
in his speech in the City. It was right, it was absolutely necessary, 
to give them that snub, but if our leaders had known anything about 
human nature, they must have felt after the Agadir incident, as 
we from the humble ignoranee of a journalist certainly felt, that 
the moment after that speech the cannon began to rumble out of Berlin ; 
that Germany, having tested the ground exactly, would immediately begin 
to prepare for war. She did begin, and it took her three years’ incessant 
toil to render things absolutely perfect, including the remaking of the 
Kiel Canal, which remaking had no commercial objects, but was 
designed solely for naval efficiency. And very naturally and properly, 
from the German point of view, these preparations were carried on 
with a great deal of peace talk, directed to the address of this 
eountry, and obviously designed to ensure our isolation—just as was 
the peace talk addressed to the Emperor Napoleon III. before the 
war with Austria which ended in the Sadowa Campaign. If you hit 
n powerful man in the eye and he does not hit back, you will know, 
if you are not deaf to all the teaching of history and individual 
experience, that this is only because he is waiting to hit you at a 
more convenient moment. The more you know him for a careful, 
methodical, businesslike person, the more certain you may be that the 
blow when it does come will be a deadly one. Our leaders of public 
opinion of all sorts seemed, however, to think otherwise. 





THE ROUND TABLE. 
Tue Round Tatle for December has two important articles, on “ Industry 
and Finance” and on “ Labour and Reconstruction.” The first is a 
dispassionate comparison of English and German methods of financing 
industries, especially at home. The conclusion is that “ the efficiency 
of our wealth-production, on which the economic health of the whole 


community depends, would at Icast be assisted by the co-operation of | 
| the shout of exultation that will follow tho hush of expectancy when 


finance and industry in some manner more effective than that which 
has been provided by the existing machinery of the City of London.” 
The keynote of the eccond article is that “ industry is public service, 
for on it the national well-being depends,” and “it is by looking at it 
from the point of view of its being public eervice that the solution of 
the problem comes in sight.” The employer, in other words, has to 
regard the welfare of the employed as a primary consideration, and the 
workman has to do his best work in return. This may sound idealistic, 
but it is only ordinary common-sense after all. The article emphasizes 
the need for burying the traditional suspicious and class-hatreds that 
have prevented co-operation between employer and workman, and 





starting afresh after the war “ with better work from one side and better 
pay from the other.” The reviews of Dominion affairs are as usual 
informing, and there is a good summary of British policy in regard to 
the Native States of India, which cover about two-fifths of the area of 
our Indian Empire and contain nearly a quarter of its population. 





FICTION. 


THE OLD BLOOD.* 

Mr. Freprrick Parmer, one of the very best of the American war 
correspondents, has been our good friend as a recorder of what 
he has seen, and he continues to be more than benevolent in 
this spirited excursion into the realm of romance. The plot is 
simple enough. Philip Sanford, the only son of a New England 
rector, has served an arduous apprenticeship as a railwayman after 
leaving the University; he has “ made good” by hard work and 
ability, and earned his first long holiday, which, after a brief sojourn 
with his parents, he devotes to a visit to his English cousins 
in Hampshire. There he mects other cousins, two sisters who 
live in France with their motber, and is staying with them when the 
storm-cloud bursts and the chateau is occupied by the invading German 
army. As a neutral he manages, not without difficulty, to get away, 
makes his way to England, obtains a commission in the Artillery, secs 
hard fighting in Flanders, is dangerously wounded, and owes his life 
to the skill of a wonderful American surgeon and the devotion of one 
of his cousins. But a bare outline such as we have given conveys no 
impression of the qualities which raise the story above the level of the 
average war story of to-day. Phil Sanford’s most distinguished ancestor 
had played a gallant part in the American War of Independence, and 
his statue is not only the chief feature in Longficld, Phil’s New England 
home, but it has always served as an inspiration to his descendants, 
What Mr. Palmer has done is to show that the same spirit of freedom 
which inspired the ancestor to take up arms against the Old Country 
now impels his descendant to range himself with the Old Country 
against her enemies. The “old blood” thus turns into the blood 
that is thicker than water. But apart from this generous interpretation 
of the bond that unites the two countries, the story is attractive from 
the impartiality with which the author describes the domestic charm 
of the two houscholds—in New and Old England. Phil's father and 
mother are a delightful pair; the postscript of Dr. Sanford’s letter 
introducing his son to his cousin wins our affection, and the wording 
of his telegram applauding Phil's desire to join the British Army 
completes the conquest 

The spirit of the book is throughout admirable. Mr. Palmer is no 
lover of the Germans or their methods of conducting warfare, but he 
readily admits that there are honourable and chivalrous exceptions. 
For the rest, we may note the interesting study of the two French- 
American sisters—the attractive beauty and the far more interesting 
but “spiky” plain sister. Philip did not need the liberal education of 
love, because he had it in his blood to start with, but there is something 
very moving in the unconventional courtship of the sickroom, in which 
his precarious hold on life is strengthened by the will-power of Helen 
Ribot and converted into a certainty by the skill of an American surgeon, 
one of those amazing operators whose humanity and kindliness havo 
never been blunted by the conditions of his craft. Altogether, this is a 
ga!lant and invigorating book, in which our gratitude to the author for 
his generous sympathy with the cause of tho Allies is reinforced by 
admiration for his skill as a writer and a student of character. 





Reapasie Novers.—William by the Grace of God. By Marjorie 
Bowen. (Methuen and Co. Cs, net.)—An admirable novel with William 
of Orange as its hero.—The Dividing Sword. By Harold Spender. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—An account of the sad fate of a German Count 
and his English bride at the outbreak of war. The Count refuses to 
return to Germany, where he is ordered home not to take up military 
duties but to become a spy. 





GIFT-BOOKS. 
—_—@——— 
SOME BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.f 
Nursery Rhymes of London Town’ is a fascinating little book of verses, 
They have the authentic rhythm and swing of “the old age,” and 
are worthy of a place among nursery classics. The play on familiar 
London place-names is cleverly carried out, and will delight the reader 
no matter whether he is old or young. “ King’s Cross” and “ Bishops- 
gate” are given unexpected interpretations, and we can almost hear 
“Take it or leave it, but I can’t wait— 
Jump, mare, jump over Billing’s Gate!” 
is recited to the proper accompaniment of a ride on father’s or mother’s 
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knee. The colour of the frontispiece is a little harsh, but the black-and- 
white illustrations in the text are charming. 

Tales in Rhyme and Colour? are interesting and told with imagina- 
tive detail. The first tells of the adventures of little “ Fingers and 
Thumbs ” who stole the farmer’s plums, and though it ends tragically, 
this point is not insisted upon, and will perhaps be missed by little 
readers. The illustrations are very good, and only in a few instances 
have they been spoilt by the vagaries of the three-colour process. The 
people are drawn with expressive faces, which are worth looking at, 
and which also help in unfolding the story. The book is large and 
important looking. 

Josephine’s Happy Family* is a capital sequel to Josephine and 
her Dolls. It is one of the nursery-books that will bear reading over 
and over again, for the heroine is a charming little person. She manages 
her large and somctimes unruly family with tact and good sense, and tells 
the story with the naiveté of arealchild. “Grown-up” turns of thought 
and expression are amusingly reproduced, exactly in the way we have 
often heard nursery children unconsciously copy the talk of nurse and 
nursery-maid. The book is prettily illustrated in colour and black-and 
white. 

The Toy Shop Book* is an amusing and practical little volume 
After the rhymes and pictures have been quictly enjoyed, they can be 
used as aids in organizing lively games,,or as scenes for acting. All 
imaginable toys pass before us in these pages in delightful succession, and 
we have besides extracts from the Child's Garden of Verses and some 
of the old nursery rhymes. The book would also be very useful to a 
teacher, for reading or memory lessons. It is full of pretty little coloured 
pictures of children and toys. 

Our Allies Story-Book® tells of the daily life of children in the Allied 
countries, with the exception of Portugal and Rumania. The stories 
are amusing and interesting and have plenty of “local colour.” There 
are numbers of full-page and other illustrations. 

In The Precious Gift® we have a serics of Biblo stories, from 
“In the Garden” to “ Paul’s Voyage to Rome,” told in paraphrase 
interwoven with quotations. The effect of the juxtaposition of Bible 
language with Miss Theodora Wilson Wilson's colloquial English is often 
very odd, but on the whole the work is fairly well done. The paper 
wrapper of this book leads one to hope that it is illustrated by repro- 
ductions of the old masters, but on turning the pages we find pictures 
by Mr. A. A. Dixon. Bible Stories for Children (same author, illus- 
trator, and publishers, 2s. 6d.) contains a selection of the contents of 
the preceding volume. 

Tales and Talks for Litile Ones (2s.) and Chuckles (23. 6d.), both 
published by Messrs. Blackie and Son, are good specimens of nursery 
picture-books, though we could wish for less brilliant colour in some 
of the illustrations. The latter is about animals, and tells of their 
merry pranks. Books for Mervyn, by Mummy. These are six slim 
little paper volumes published by Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys at 6d. each. 
They are a striking contrast to the highly coloured books that wo are 
accustomed to associate with Christmas stockings. The text is in a 
bold running hand, and might be useful as a help towards attaining 
to the art of letter-reading, though it is not a model of calligraphy. The 
little stories are cleverly written, but we cannot help thinking that 
many of the reflections will appeal more strongly to ““ Mummy” than 
they will to “ Mervyn.”——-Submarines and Aeroplanes, published by 
Messrs. Blackie and Son at Is., is a large flat picture-book, full of bright 
colours and distinct outlines. 











The Black Princess, and other Fairy Tales from Brazil. Translated 
from the Portuguese of “Chrysanthéme”’ by Christie T. Young. Illus- 
trated by Florence M. Anderson. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s. net.)— 
Though most of these tales are suitable for children, a few of them are 
obviously allegories, in which the passions of men and women living in 
the ardent sunshine of South America are shown to the reader veiled 
in sparkling fairy gossamer. The stories are all interesting, and the 
literary style of the translation is excellent, while the exotic surroundings 
and the strange enchantments lend an agreeable variety to the book. 
‘The illustrations are attractive. 

Our Hospital A.B.C. Pictures by Joyce Dennys. Verses by Hampden 
Gordon and M. S. Tindall. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—This will amuse 
people who know something of V.A.D. work. The pictures and rhymes 
are clever, and besides being full of fun, they show, at any rate to the 
initiated, how hard and tiring is the work of a hospital nurse. Those 
who have heard the story of the kind old lady will be specially amused 
by the picture facing the letter “V” and the verse :— 

“V is the Visitor: 
‘Cover my head, 
And take her away from 
The foot of my bed!’” 


The colour of the illustrations is cheerful without being garish, 
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Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by W. W. Rouse 
Ball and J. A. Venn. Vol. J. (Macmillan and Co. 2ls. net.)—This, 


though numbered the first, is the last to appear of five volumes containing 





the Trinity registers from 1546, when the College was founded by 
Henry VIII. The pious task has been well done; lists of the College 
officers are given and there is a general index of great magnitude, This 
first volume contains also a list of the members of King’s Hall, patiently 
extracted from State records by Mr. A. E. Stamp. For King’s Hall 
was founded by Edward III. in 1337, just as he was embarking on the 
Hundred Years’ War, and remained under Royal control till 1546, when 
its last Warden, John Redman, became the first Master of Trinity, 
We note that John Fisher, one of the Children of the Chapel Royal, 
was nominated as a scholar in 1417, “although ho is not yot fully 
informed in his grammar’’—an early case of exemption from the “ Little 
Go.” Fisher ill repaid the Royal favour, for ho left fifteen yoars lator 
without taking a degree. The Calendar of University College, London, 
for 1916-17 (Taylor and Francis, 2s. 6d.), has just been issued, and 
shows that the institution, which took a new lease of life on its inoor- 
poration with the University in 1907, is doing excellent work, despite 
the war. 








Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors. (J. and J. Paton. 2s.)—Thig 
well-known handbook for parents making a choice of schools has reached 
its nineteenth annual edition. It includes schools for both girls and 
boys, and gives much information also about higher and technical 
education. There are many illustrations. 


*Twizt the Old and the New: a Study in the Life and Times of John 
Henry Cardinal Newman. By tho Rev. W. Escott Bloss. (S.P.C.K, 
5s. net.)—This is a well-written and sympathetic study of Newman's 
life as viewed from the standpoint of the Church of England. The 
author handles a very controversial subject with commendable fairness, 
though many readers of course will disagree with his conclusions, 
He naturally devotes most of his book to Newman’s work as a Church- 
man before he went over to Rome, and regards him as the inaugurator 
of “a movement which marked the dawn of a new age in the life of the 
English Church.” 


My Life and Work. By Edmund Knowles Muspratt. (John Lane. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Muspratt is well known in Liverpool as a good citizen, 
with a keen interest in higher education, art, and other worthy causes. 
He is known more widely as a strong Liberal and Free Trader, and 
rendered much service to his party in the past by his Financial Reform 
Almanack. At the age of eighty-three he has written his reminiscences 
of a happy life, with notes on his travels, and his many friends will find 
the book interesting. 


Winter’s Pie (1s. net) is, as usual, an entertaining miscellany of light 
articles, verse, and comic drawings, which should bring considerable 
profit to the funds of the printers’ and newspaper charities on behalf of 
which it is published. Captain Harry Graham's verses, “ Tho Neigh- 
bours,”’ are very neat. 





Atmanacs FoR 1917.—The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge publishes as usual a variety of cheap and handy almanacs 
tor the use of Churchmen, such as The Churchman’s Pocket Book (1s. 6d. 
net), The Churchman’s Remembrancer (1s. 6d. net), and T'he Churchman’s 
Almanack in several forms (from 1d. to 2s. net), besides wall calendars 
and a large-type almanac for the prayer desk.——From Messrs. Mow- 
bray, of Oxford, comes once more a batch of well-designed almanacs 
and Christmas cards, including the attractive EZnglish Churchman’s 
Kalendar for the wall (1s. 3d. net) and a similar calendar for the desk 
(2d. or 6d.).——Messrs. T. De La Rue send specimens of their excellent 
“Onoto” diaries (from 6d. upwards), which are surprisingly cheap. 
One of them, combining a diary with a note-book that opens separately, 
is a useful novelty. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 6 
Adam (C. G. M.), Fresh Sidelights on Astrology, cr S8vo ........ (Fowler) net 26 
Arkwright (W.), Utinam: a Glimmering of Goddesses, cr 8vo..(J. Lane) net 6.0 
Bevan (J. O.), The Towns of Roman Britain, cr 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Campbell (Adeline), Scripture Thoughts, cr 8vo...............- (R. Scott) net 26 
Cheesman (Lilian), Peter, Daddy’s Boy and Mother’s Little Man (Jarrold) net 3/6 
Derrick (P. E.), How to Reduce Selling Costs, cr 8vo............ (Bell) net 6,0 
Dostoevsky (F.), Pages from the Journal of an Author, cr 8vo (Maunsell) net 2/6 


Fawcett (KE. D.), The World as Imagination (Series I.), 8vo. —s net 15,u 
Greener (Amy), A Lover of Books: the Life and Literary Papers of Lucy Harrison, 





GED 00 Kcesccvenchdscccsdcacduccdecesevecevctecucoepeueds (Dent) net, 5/0 
Grenfell (W. T.), Tales of Labrador, cr 8vo...........0.eeee00s Nisbet) net 4/6 
Hookham (P.), The Masterpieces of La Fontaine. roy Svo....(Blackwell) net 2/6 
Lange (F. W. T.), Books on the Great War, Vol. IV., roy 8vo..(Grafton) net 7/6 
MeCarten (H. A.), Little White Roads, cr 8vo........ (Heath & Cranton) net 2; 
Mackintosh (E. A.), A Highland Regiment, cr 8vo.............. (J. Lane) net 


° 
Magnus (L. A.), Pros and Cons in the Great War, cr 8vo....(Routledge) net 8 
Marie (Queen of Rumania), My Country, roy 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/ 
Marvin (F. 8.), Progress and History: Essays, 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 8 

6 
g 


Maynard (Constance L.), A True Mother, cr 8vo.......... (Marshall Bros.) net 
Milne (G. T.), Some Modern Belgian Writers, cr 8vo...... (H. Muirhead) net 38/6 
Oecesterley (W. O. E.), The Wisdom of Ben-sira, cr 8vo ........(S8.P.C.K.) net 2/65 
Pan-Germanism versus Christendom, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/5 
Philips’s Wall Atlas: The World, set of 8 Maps on roller folded In box 

(G. Philip) net 2 
Prideaux (S. P. T.), The Second Coming of Christ, cr 8vo...... (Pitman) net 3,0 
Protheroe (E.), Honour against Odds, cr 8VO.............cceeecees (W.C.0.) 8A 


6 
Rawlings (Gertrude Hurford), The British Museum Library....(Grafton) net 6/0 
Ribblesdale (Lord, Charles Lister): Letters and Recollections, with a Memoir, 

TOD 856i Sed cinn SotUs lnedah coVecdavanbetsh bCesleaeemeseas’ (Unwin) net 12/6 
Rostrevor (G.), Stars and Fishes, and other Poems, cr 8vo....(J. Lane) net 3/6 
Russian Songs and Lyrics, trans. by John Pollen, cr 8vo (East & West) net 3/6 
Sailiens (R.) The Soul of France, 8vO......++se5+++..(Morgan & Scott) net 6 
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St. Hilaire (M. BE. 2t.), Sessenal Resshenee s pnt me = Ler ep 6/0 
C . De V.), Frangois Villon: h e and Time: 31-1463, cr 8vo 
eg in, d in Serbi 2 ltttchinson) ~ ylieae 
Mrs. St. Clair), The Flam’ Sword in Serbia and E ere, cr 8vo 
one . ° (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Thorburn (T. J.), The Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels, 8vo (Clark) net 7/6 
Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire (The) (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/0 
Vincent (A. H.), Knaves of Hearts, cr 8vo...... (Holden & Hardingham) net 5/0 
Warden (O. S.), Everybody Ahead: or, Getting the Most out of Life, 8vo 
(Hutchinson) net 7/6 
Wilcox (Ella Wheeler), Poems of Purpose .......... (Gay & Hancock) net 2/6 
Williams (A. L.), The Hebrew Christian Messiah, 8vo........(5.P.C.K.) net 10/0 











LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 


ACIDITY and DIGESTION 


Digestion cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. A rational and safe means of freeing the stomach 
from acidity is provided by Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made 
by Savory & Moore from a formula of the famous Dr. Jenner. 

These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antecid pre- 
parations and contain neither bismuth nor magnesia. They owe 
their value to an alkaline product which has remarkable power to 
ebsorb acidity. To sufferers from Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, 
Palpitation (especially at night), and all the ills that arise from 
acidity, they are of the greatest possible benefit. They are quite 
harmless, having no effect whatever on the stomach itself or the 
digestive ferments. 

A feature of the lozenges, which is attested by all who use them, 
fs the immediate relief given, even in chronic cases. Their action is 
so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can be taken 
without fear of indigestion, 

Poxes 1/3, 3]-, and 5]-, of all Chemists. 
SAMPLE FOR 2d., POST FREE. 


A Sample Box of the Lozenges, sufficient for a thorough trial, will be sent on 
receipt of 2d. in stamps for postage, &c. Mention this journal and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
Sure and Swift Relief for Rheumatics. 

\ SURE, sweet senso of rFXHESE “Crystals” are 

i relief and bodily com- prepared from the 

Original Brine Springs, and the 

wonderful results they have 


fort awaits the sufferer from 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, 
er Lumbago if he or she will 


] 
| TT? E WORKERS’ 





achieved in “Uric Acid’ 
complaints have won wide- | 
spread and universal approval 
and endorsement by the medi- 
cal profession. Economical, 
haths with these “ Crystals’ pleasant in use, and sure in | 
will complete the cure. | resulta. 

Price 2/G per 28-lb. bag. 

Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 

WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 24m), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.c. 


DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOCKS 


| 
‘\hree Grand I’rizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
| 


Rrine Crystals in their next 
hot bath. The _ stinging, 
“twisting” pain is instantly 


alleviated, and a course of 
, 





j 
| 
| 
but dissolve some Droitwich 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


Pritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 

to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

nometers. ‘The only Graud Prize awarded for 

Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 

thips’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 

| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 


TRADE-MARK. 


Whitens the Tecth. 

Prevents Decay, 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9, é 

Sold by Storea, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton 
GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. *°";2onosst'P 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Samples and tlustrated 
dist sent post free 


Manufacturers to their 
Mayjesiies the King & Quecn 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £94,000,000. 





CLAIMS PAID ...............+.-.- &9126,000,000, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS FOR 
SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Management Committce invites applications for the Post of PRINCIPAL of 
the above School. 

The salary will be £300 per annum. 

The selected candidate will be expected to possess qualifications which will enable 
her to organise and supervise the whole of the work of the Training School and also 
to take some part in the teaching. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applications, 
with copies of three recent testimonials and reierences, must be received on or before 
Wednesday, December 20, 1916. 

6 St. Andrew's Place, Cardiff, ADA M. RIDDLED, Secretary. 


CO AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Wanted, a HEAD MASTER. Salary £250 fixed, plus capitation of £1 por boy 
| the first 100. and 10s. for any number over 100. About 300 boys now in the 
school. 

Apply at once, on a Form provided for the purpose, which may be obtained of 
AUSTIN KEEN, County Education Secretary, Cambridge. 

December 12th, 1916. 


WW AxTED for January, 1917.—1. A Resident Math m tical 
Master. Duties to include supervision in a Boarding House 2 A 
Resident Modern Languages Mastcr. Duties to include supervision in a Boarding 
House. A Candidate In Hoy Orders who wiil undertake the Chapel Services is 


looked for to fill one of the above posts.—Full particulars on application to the 


| HEAD-MASTER, The Royal Masonic School, B ishey, Herts, 


UDLOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

MISTRESS required In January to teach English and French, Initia! salary 

£110 to £120, according to qualifications and experience. Increase according to 
the County Scale-—Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T NIVERSITY HALL, BANGOR, N. WALES. 


Applications are invited for the post of SUB-WARDEN in the Hall of Residence 
for Women Students, 


Initial salary, £50. 


ons of the appointment may be obtain 
ARTHUR W. EASTERLING, 
Solicitor, Bangor. 


CALENDAR FOR 1917. Containing 

quotations on “WHAT MAKES THE WORKER.” Price 4}d., post free 
54d.—Address WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 5 [Princes 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


Particulars and couditi 





LECTURES, &c. 
Gp essx's COLLEGE, LONDON, 
I 


‘atron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALENANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: The Rev. J. F. KENDALI, M.A, 
LENT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, JANUARY iéth. 
The College provides a general education for students up to the age of 18, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more advanced students. 
For particulare of the College as well as of the School preparatory to the Collece 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. KR. LEWER, 
B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be obtained as 


| to the College Boarding House in which students may reside. 


Special terms will be considered for the daughters of officers on active service. 


5 ees BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, 4P. 
Dr, CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gympastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened In 1885, sad was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years, It Includes the g§aly of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching m sehools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
Further particulars op application to the SECRETARY 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.8S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers tn every branch of Physical Training, including « Swedis! 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated wo\cen are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars fiom the SECRETARY, 

TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ train in 
Physical Culture, de. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum, GOOD Pusis 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 







LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
MXHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
tiained In this College to ‘become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Mecle ul 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Byg:eue, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
) ea: EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.: Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships aud Loag 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical lustruct!on, 
Botany by B.Se Notable Successes In Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—or Ulustrated prospectus apply PBINCIPALS, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Sw wimming, 

R APID AND SUCCESSFUL TUITION &c. Tele : Eastbourne 1034. Spring z Term begins January | 16th, 1917. 
ay a Lixeuout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 

Frespectus on epplication to M to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, NAVY (Special Entry 17}-18}), Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 

LONDON MATRIC., &c. ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.— “PINEHURST.” 





For WOOLWICH in SEPTEMBER LAST, 
FOUR SENT UP, FOUR PASSED, 
2ist, 34th, 39th, 73rd, 


Apply P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., 


STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 





yf — = 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS J AND COLLEGES. 
VRENCH SCHOOL. — Mile. E EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 


Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good family, prevented 
their education abroad. Only French spoken, Special ‘a advantages 
accomplishments. Home life, outdoor games. Excellent references 





from finishin 
for Music an 
in England. 





NO 
.1T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING a, PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEME 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal nae sion and control. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 
Tedworth, Surrey. Sahil y sar A See a 
{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses — —, es. M.A 


ecuntry life. New buildings ; grounds of 12 acres. 
Fees from 60 guineas. 





Gced medern educaticn ; 
Healthy situs ation ; _high position. 


Nort H OF 


ENGLAND.—CALDFER GIR LS’ sc SC ‘HOOL, 

SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The alm Is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing field. —Ilustrated prospectus on applic: ation to HEAD- MISTRESS. 


EK DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 


Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Sc anatnlp. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPAR TMEN 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the H EAD-MISTRESS. 











| l 1 G H ¥F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Frincipal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watford 616." 
MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


‘ T. 
S miei 
Picepectvs on oe to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 

Ccllcge (Historical Tripcs) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
"GARDENS, 


Tel.: 470 Barrow. 
LA ANSDOWNE HOU SE, LYNDHURST 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CON DER, Classical ‘Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. “ ils prepared for 
advanced Examinations aad for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science . ne 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A, 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 
— “pee Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfleld,” West Cliff, Bourne- 
mouth 


pue GRANGE, BUXTON.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 


Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 











branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 

jor Exams. F Principals, the Misses DODD. é 

rN HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


odero History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Belence. 


“TERSEY LADIES’ — COLLEGE, ST. HELIE RS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French, 
es well as full aoe of all other subjects ; bearding fees moderate ; gocd and liberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., Cwn grounds ; sea bathing. —For Prospectus 
opply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (dl ondon), Principal. 


St. FeLtix. [a 2S Ome 
SOUTHWOLD. 
tress— 
BILCOX., Dace a 


Head-Mis 
| hasipracoa SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


Miss L. 
cipal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A 
acThoroughy a) education in bracing mountain air. 








(Class. Trip, Camb.). 
Moderate terms. Parisian 


‘reach Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 





OC COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRIS— House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between C00 and 700 feet above sea level. 

Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M. 1 (Vict.), Class Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg). —Prospectus on application. 


G T- MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
wR POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Extensive Buildings and Grounds, 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. Thorough General Education a Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis 
and Fives. A Kindergarten Department has been opened. —Prospectus and full 
particulars on application to the > HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A _ NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 


A Public School on modern lines, with Preparatory. Moderate fees.—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MASTER, Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire, 
ELLY COLLEGE, 1 AVISTOCK. | Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings !n beautiful situation, 340 feet 
ae facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADE 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


SUTTON VALE: VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 

Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex W eald. —Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 





























HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 63 Palace Street, 8.W. 
jy AST BOURNE COLLEGE.—President : The DUKE OF 


Rev. F. 
Army and 


S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 


4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: 
Engineering Classes, 


Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 





Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions tor Sons of Odlicers 
and Clergy. 

BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 


tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarshiys of £75 to Oxford, 
bine buildings, including Charel, Laboratories, Gymnssium, Workshop, Boathouse, 


&ec. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 


ew AMSTED 
Cc. H. GREENE, 
Scientific and Medical Life. 


M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments : Preparatory for Boys under 
the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department 
has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL SRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course 


avy date. Excellent introductions gy ag or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South South Mo.ton Street Vv. 


rJ\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- 
writing of all kinds. Work from provincial towns and the country, the variovs 
Fronts and the Fleet promptly returned and safely packed. Price List on application. 


} OW TO GAIN FAME! 


One method of securing fame fs to write Short Storles, Articles, Novels, 
Verse, &c. Incidentally you add to your income. Let the School of Author- 
ship help you to realize these ambitions. Lessons are quite simple. And 
the fees are specially reduced during the War. Will youenrolnow? Send 
for prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.0O, 





SCHOLASTIC | AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR ~ BOYS AND 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledgs 

of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this meee will pleased to AID 

PARENTS in their choice y sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 

WORTHY INFORMATIOD poeeens ESTABL Su {ENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

Phone, write, or call. 
‘143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


“TUTORS. 


GIRLS. 


J. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
Telephone: 5053 Cent ral. rh eee aes 
C HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND 

Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street Piccadiily, W. Tel., Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873, 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking-for 
osts as MISTRESSES or MAI RONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES Ia Private 





amilies. 

ere NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. _ 

=o Parents can obtain (free of char ange) reliablo 
information respecting Schools, Tutors Fducational 


full particulars ot 


& Homes for boys and girls by send! 
ity preferred, range 


their requirements (age of pupils, loc 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
ee staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
© supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


: etepeees 
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HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

as thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

articulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

treet, London, F.C. Pilcase mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 





YCHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, tcithout 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
yutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., 
éc., &c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Echolastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
hiectricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 
[—————— —— --— — = --— - —- --— ——- — —- -—— - 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 


: of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 


]itd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C 








LACE—YOUGHAL. 





] EA L 
» IRISH POINT. LIMERICK. CROCHET. 


Altar-frontals, bridal veils, trimming lace, handkerchiefs, &c. Tea cloths, scts of 
d'oyleys with table centre, &c. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentatioa 
Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. Catalogue free. 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Lst. 100 years. 











( LD GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY BOUGHT.—Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &c. Any 
Cash or offer by return. if 


kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. 
Bankers, 


otter not accepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Yarr's.—S. CANN and CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, 








JUBLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester. manages 130 

licensed Inns. Ask for tree descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899 —P.K.H.A., broadway Chambers, Wcstminster. 


EVERSIONS LIFE INTERESTS 
Vv IURCNASED cr LOANS granted thereon by 
The LQUITALLE ALVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Etrand, W.C. 
Established 1535. Capital (raid up) £500,000. 





250 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “HOW TO MAK MONEY WITH YOUR PEN ” (Learn to Earn 
by writing) to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 





APPEALS. 





HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MeMoRIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, KBLOSMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.m. Tas Kiva. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING + ROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES AR IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 





THE Eigt or Hanrnowsy. ecretary: Goprrery IH. Hawitron, 





Treasurer: 





necessitated extra relief expenditure by the 


fq Stee seen Se MARINERS’ SOCIETY 
b AMOUNTING TO £22,622. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD LEITH OF FYVIE, 
Chairman—ADMIRAL W. F. 8. MANN, 
Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
@ntral Office—26 Suffolk Strect, Pall Mall East, S.W, 





Funds greatly needed for carrying on the work. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commoniy known as the Grea: Northern Uospvial), HOLLOWAY, N.,, 


With 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 





DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
245 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 
THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION. 


88 Tavistock Piacr, Tavistock SqvarE, Lonpoy, W.C. 
Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. 
Patrons—The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
President—The Bishop of London. 
THE ONLY SOCIETY OF THE KIND WHICH GIVES IMMEDIATE ASSIST- 
ANCE TO THE CLERGY, THEIR WIDOWS AND ORPHAN DAUGHTERS 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

At each Fortnightly Meeting some hundreds of pounds are distributed (besides 
valuable gifts of Clothing), and a large fund is required to meet the ever-increasing 
appeals for help. 

The late ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, at the 40th Annual Genera! Meeting 
of Members of the Corporation, said :— 

“There is no other Society, so far as 1 am aware, which deals so immediately and 
with such care with cases of the kind.” 

DONATIONS AND ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND GIFTS OF CLOTH- 
ING of every description will be most gratefully received by 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

The Society has aided over 35,000 cases of Clerical Distress. 





HELP THE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
TO POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 


OLAND has been cruelly wounded; but her enemies can 

never kill her soul, and to us, whose homes have not been 

violated, or our children dying of want, she calls, though she is 
far away and speaks only in a sigh. 

The Russian Government has organized assistance to help the 
thousands of refugees who have fled from the farms and hamlets of 
Poland, in order to escape the horrors of German invasion, for 
Germany, in addition to her many unspeakable crimes, is not only 
starving the people of that unhappy land, but is actually stealing 
their food Despite the efforts of Russia to help these poor 
beings, who seem to have lost all that they possessed, there is 
much work for the Great Britain to Poland Fund to do, and the 
more the Fund, which is under 


THE RUSSIAN RED CROSS, 


can do, by so much more will Russian energy and Russian brains 
be liberated to prosecute the object of the allied nations, the 
crushing of the common foe. Therefore every additional sovereign 
given to the Fund means the release of another fraction of the 
mighty pressure exerted on our heroic ally, and to all who feel 
compassion for the broken men and women, and starving children 
—victims of the German war-god—an earnest appeal is made to 
send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian hands, 
or are distributed by arrangement with the German or Austrian Authorities. 
The money colected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank tn Petrograd, 
and considerable profit 1s made on the extremely favourable rate of 
In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 


exchange. 
The English equivalent 


present she gives us over 150 roubles for £10 
of a rouble is a fraction over 23. Id 





The Great Britain to Poland Fand helps Christians 
and Jews alike. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS WILL KEEP 20 
PEOPLE FROM STARVATION FOR A WEEK 





COMMITTEES 
have been established in all the principal citizs of the United Kingdom. 
Chairman 
PRINCESS BARIATINSEY. 
Hon. President 
The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


Hon. 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Br. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 


Vice-Presidents : 


Hon. Treasurer: 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 
Auditors: LEONARD G. LANE & CO 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASLATIC BANK, 
64 Old Brvad St.eet, E.C. 
Cheques and Pustai Orders should be made payable to “Great 
Brita to Poland Fund.” 
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AN 
APPEAL 


TO MEMBERS 


OF 


The Church of England 


THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM 
TO ENDOW 


A 
LIVING 
MEMORIAL 


TO THOSE 
WHO HAVE FALLEN IN THE WAR, 


N Coventry there is a new community of 
over 10,000 souls employed in munitions, 
who have no place of worship in their 
neighbourhood—no school for their chil- 

dren. The land is bought and paid for—the 
sum of £7,000 is needed to build the new 
church and a proper school for 1,000 children. 
Will you, who appreciate the need of these 
things so much, sutscrike scmething quickly 
that the work may be begun? We especially 
ask scmecne to endow scme part of the Church 
in the name ofa friend or relation killed in battle. 
The Church will te a Naticnal Memorial to 
those Fallen in the War. Your subscriptions 
will be promptly acknowledged. 


PLEASE SEND 


a Contribution or take up a Collection 


and send it at once to 


The Rev. J. H. Travers, 


All Saints Vicarage, 
COVENTRY, 


and cress Chegres “The Building Fund Account,” 
LLOYDS BANK. 


Full particulars furnished on request. We 
earnestly seek the fullest and most complete 
investigation of our need. 














WE TRAIN LADS TO BECOME 
GOOD SOLDIERS, GOOD 
SAILORS, GOOD CITIZENS. 


WE NEED FUNDS TO CARRY ON AND EARNESTLY 

tte AL FOR DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

THE WAR HAS HIT THIS SOCIETY BADLY, 

OWING TO THE RISE IN THE PRICE OF FOOD 

AND THE FALLING OFF OF DONATIONS AND 

SUBSCRIPTIONS OUR MAINTENANCE or NTS 
SHOW A DEFICIT OF £6,000 


2300 ROYS ARE SERVING IN THE NAVY. ° 


TR 
OLD BOYS ARE IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS 


t 

Ts. 
THE 

NATIONAL REFUGES AND TRAINING 

SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER.’ 


Patrons : THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Welen’s Place, E.C. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries; H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland 











FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE ere urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £159; 
Equipment £100; Weck’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


Cheqnes, crossed “ Barclays’, a’e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chiet Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. 
4,714 little ones, including $00 dependants of men on active 
service, aro now under the care of the 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY. 
WILL you give them 
A Happy Christmas, 


and help to keep the Homes open for 
them in the difficult days ahead? 


Christmas Gifts will be gratefully received by Prreenpary 
Rvupotr, Old Town Hail, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 





Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to Waiis and Strays. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
vearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the third 
Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes 
may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, 
ai ls. 6d. each; by post, ls. 9d. 


—2 


She. SUPER" 
"CORK TIPPED VIRGINIA®: 
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Finest 





A Y.M.C.A. Christmas Party will 
be held in almost every Centre at 
Home and Overseas. 





26,688 cups of steaming hot cocoa 
were given free ina single Y.M.C.A. 
dug-out in Flanders in one week. 


A 


The 
hristmas Gift 


of all 
SEND THEM A Y.M.C.A. 





BUILDING ! 


Ww finer gift could you choose for 
our brave troops than a Y.M.C.A. 
Building? Ask the men themselves 
—the men who are enduring the hardships 
of a winter campaign on the firing line in 
France, and at Salonika. Ask the men at 
the Training Camps in Great Britain, Malta, 
Egypt, and India. Ask the men on the 
Tioris |! From allthe great theatres of war, 
appeal which reaches us can be summed 

up in two words: “Carry on!” 

At this critical hour in the destinies of 
Europe, the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. appeals to the British public to 
strengthen their hands in the necessary and 
ever extending work which lies before 
them in the New Year. 





great effort is needed to complete the 





£250,000 required by the end of 


the year. 











At the beginning of Novem-| tion. 
ber, an appeal was issued for 
the sum of £250,000 to be 
raised by the end of the pres- 
ent year. Large as this sum 
appears, it is indispensable if 
the full work of the Y.M.C.A. 
is to be carried on in existing 
centres, and extended as the 
campaign develops. The announcement 






















upon the lines of communica-' period of 


It requires over £600 to keep the Y.M.C.A. 
work in all the centres going for a single day. 
From £500 to £1,009 (according to size and 

lace) will provide a Y.M.C.A. Hut in England, 
ens, Salonika, or Egypt. £100 to £200 
will provide a Quiet Room. @ 125 will maintain 
a Y.M.C.A. building for the irst three months. 








appears, 


Donations should be addressed to Captain 
Y.M.C.A. National 
ussell Sq., London, W.C. 


R. L. 


Headquarters, 12, 


If 


BARCLAY, 


» 
an 


Their work in Huts, ;great effort 
Tents, and Dug-outs is carried |be needed to raise the full 
on in Camps and billeting|sum of £250,000 by the 3lst 
centres in advanced positions ' of December. 

right up to the firing-line itself. 
Hence the enormous popu- friend in the Army will help, 
larity of the Y.M.C.A. among jsuccess is certain. 
the men of our vast armies. 


everyone who 


iscription is too small to be 
At the moment that this/of help in this effort; but it 
up-/is earnestly urged that those 
Y.M.C.A. is not content to re-; wards of £95,000 have been|who can afford to send a 
main at the Base Camps, and! contributed within the short/large sum will not fail to 


five weeks. A doso. 


will, however, 


has a 


No sub- 








Will you cut this 





out & post to-day ? 





the 





Address 


To CAPT. R. L. BARCLAY, 
Y.M.C.A. National 
quarters, 12, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 

I have pleasure in en- 
ES 


Head- 


towards 


special work of the 


Y.M.C.A. for the Troops. 
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Are oxcliarivnly. tha product 


BRITISH CAPITAL 
BRITISH LABOUR 
GRITISH MATERIAL 


Made onG at 
HAMMERSMITH 


LONDON 
























Tobacco 


In many mixtur-s you will find that the light and d«rk leaf are 


not evenly blended, and consequently every p:pe will be ¢ifferent— 
ene will smoke hot anid burn the tongue—tie next will be strong and 
flavourless. 


wit» every pipeful. 


A Testtne Sampie wii be forwarded on application to Stephen Vistcheli 
& Son, Branch of the Impertat Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
iveland), Ltd., Glasgow 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 84. por oz. 


THREE NUNS 


Cigarettes 
(Medium 
4* * 10 


FOR 


In Three Nunes the tobacco is so twisted and cut th ¢t 
perfect evenness is secured, and the result is a b.aad, cool, rich flavour 





ASSUMING 


you have £3,000 Capital 
yielding an average of 5°/, 


YOU ARE 
LOSING 


£265 10 yearly 


if you are 70 years of age. 


£196 1 yearly 


if you are 65 years of age. 


£106 7 yearly 


tf you are 55 years of age. 


Can You do with 


this extra income 
now ? if so— 


write to the Manager of the Sun Life of 
Canada for particulars of Annuities issued 
by that Company. These Annuities may 
be purchased by any man or woman at any 
age and for any amount. 


To purchase a Sun Life of Canada Annuity means 
to be certain of an income for life—however long 
one lives. One gets a far larger income, and com- 
plete freedom from financial care. If health be im- 
paired still better terms are obtainable. 


The Sun Life of Canada is the foremost Company 
for Annuities. It does by far the greatest business 
because of its favourable terms, its varied forms 
to meet all circumstances, and its high standing, 
Assets {15,000,000, under strict Canadian Govern- 
ment supervision. 


A booklet, explaining the various forms of Annuities 
issued by the Sun Life of Canada, will be sent on appli- 
cation. 


Write to-day for a copy to J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
Sun Life of Canada, 71, Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C. 














Thousands of war-workers are 
using mustard in their baths, 
Why not you? Just a table- 
spoonful or so of mustard in 
the warm water brings back 
vigour and fitness to the weary 
body, makes sleep positive, and 
living once more a pleasure, 


Colman’s 


Musiard Bath ‘2:2 
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Nok’ wibula k’ waYesu Kristo k’ wali k uri. 


No religious festival is so widely observed as Christmas. 
Even amid the roar of guns the world pauses to com- 
memorate the birth of a little child. 


Its influence is not limited to Christian lands, for the 
story of the first Christmas Day can now be read in over 
five hundred languages. More than two hundred of 
these were first reduced to writing that they might convey 
the Gospel Message. 


The strange words at the head of this announcement 
are in the speech of an African tribe, who, before this 
year, had never seen their language either written or 
printed. The words are the translation of the verse 
which reads in English: ‘“ Now the birth of Jesus Christ 
was on this wise.” 


There could be no better beginning of literature for 
any people than the message of good tidings. 


Will you send a Christmas gift to help the Bible Society 
to make Christmas, and all it stands for, still more widely 
known ? 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
The entire cost of this announcement is defrayed by afew friends of the Society. 


MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK, 
LAMLEY & CO., 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and interesting Stock. 

The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty Years, 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, Loth Old and New. 
Business Hours: to 7.30. 

On SATU RDAY we remain ope n unti a 5. 30. 
Messrs. Sotheran’s s West ~ End “House 


is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, espectlally those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on view; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 5601. Telegrs ®p yhic Address: Bookmen, London, 


VOKS W AN . ED.—Ency clopaedia Britannica a, India a Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, “Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A pechett, Alken, Cruikshank, Le ech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 

tion copies with inscriptions. Lutire libraries purchased for cash.—NOLLAND 
LRKOS., 21. Joun bright durect, ‘Birmingham. 





OOKS WANTED. —Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’ s Sporting 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hou inds ; Hlawbuck Grange ; Life of Mytton; 

Ommeen’s Rome, 4 vols. : Curzon’s Persia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
l.ditions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &c 
Looks illus, by Cruikshank, Alken, &c,. —HEC TOR’S Great Bookshop, Biriningham. 


———____..__ — 


“COCOA TINA P 


Clrade Mark.) 


—*THIS IS ALL COCOA.” 





The Lancet says: 


A concentrated Cocoa invented in 1852, which is still the best 
Cocoa on the market and goes twice as far as any other, 
besides being the most delicious. It does not constipate. 
In jlb., ilb., and 11d. tins at 1s., 18. 11d., and 3s. 9d. 





¥.M.C.A. Huts and Canteens at the Front are supplied on special terms in 1b 
tins at 33s. per dozen and in 7Ib, tins at £5 5s. the half-dozen. Supplied to 
Naval Hospitals and to the Koyal and Imperial Households of Great Britain, 
Russia, and Denmark. 


6OLE PROPRIETORS — 


COCOA & CHOCOLATE CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, Camden Road, London, N, 








Orders can now be booked. 


MAXIMS 


OF THE 


LATE BISHOP KING, 


OF LINCOLN, 


KALENDAR. 





Owing to the great demand for this Kalendar last 
year, many of our customers were disappointed 
on account of the limited edition we printed being 
sold out long before Christmas. 


In order to avoid any disappointment this year, 
we have made arrangements for an increased 
issue, and the Kalendar is now on sale. 


This year’s Kalendar is a great improvement 
upon the one we produced last season, and 
comprises three hundred and sixty-five quota- 
tions of Bishop King, from his Letters, Speeches, 
and Sermons, arranged to follow the course of 
the Church’s year. 


It is artistically printed with the Diocesan 
Arms, and the portrait of the late Bishop, alto- 
gether making an ideal Christmas Gift. 


PRICE 1s. 3d, EACH. 


Postage extra. 


Obtainable from 


BOOK DEPOT, 
LINCOLN, 
and all their 
555 Branches. 














Published by Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Station Street, Nottingham 


Roos —Ma Spero" 8 : Egypt's s Anci ient Sites and Mode om Sce nes, 
4s. 6d M laspero’s Egyptian Art, 6s. ; Norm s Real Japan, 2s.; Norman's 
ar East, 3s 6d.; How France is Go verne d, by President Poincaré, 2s. 6d.; South 

pat. a of To-d AY, by Clemenceau, 5s.; Eu ken 8 Main Currents of Modern Thought 

5s.; Jessopp’s English Peasantry, 3s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Cureau,, 
3s. 6d.; The Putumayo, by Hardenburg, 4s. 6d.; Woman and Labour, by Olive 

Schreiner, 2s. 6d. ; Henry Fielding’s Works, ilu s. by G " . Cruikshank, 7 vols., 2Us.; 

Wm. butler Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols.. £2 15s.; Cambridge Modern Histo ry, 

14 vols., £7 7s.; Dulac’s Omar Khayyam, Edition de Luxe, £4 4s, ; another copy, ordi- 

nary edition, 2ls.; Paul Verlaine his Life, his Work, by Lepelletier, 6s. pub. 21s. ; 

Curtin’s Noted Murder Mysteries, 3s. 6d.—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 





\ E hold a special permit for sending books to neutral countries. 
BOOKS FOR XMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
A Catalogue of Newest Books will be sent post free on request. 
A. & F. DENNY, 147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—For the convenience of customers the shop will remain open 
on each SATURDAY during DECEMBER until 5.30 p.m. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


PRINTED BOOKS 
“ESSRS SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

5) wil] SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, DECEMBER 18th, and following day, at ONE o'clock precisely, 

ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS, including the Property of the late Capt 
Hi. A. Butt, Master of Clifton College; of C. C. Macrae, Esq., 50 Holland Street 
Kensington; of the late Mra. E. E. Williamson, of Broughton-in-Furness (sold by 
order of the Executor); of the Iate Francis Warre Cornish, Esqe M.A., Vice-Provost 
of Eton College and Librarian of the Fellows’ Library (sold by order of Mrs. Warre 
Cornish); of E. 8. B. Tagart, Esq., 16 Colehern Court, Earl's Court, 8.W.; of 
Mrs. Hancock, 14 Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, 5.W.; and other Properties. 

May be viewed. z.. atalogur s may be had 

COINS AND ME DALS. 
ESSRS SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

5 ili SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
wc, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20th, and following day, at ONE o'clock 
wrecisel ly, 
4 COINS and MEDALS and a few oo atic Books, including the Property of 
the late H. Martyn Kennard, Ksq., of Lowndes Square; a Collection formed by the 
Most Rev. Willlam Markham, Arc bishop of York, and "added to by his son, George 
Markham (Dean of York); and other propertics 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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ANDREW MELROSE, LTD. 
BOOKS TO GIVE 


AN EPIC OF WAR HEROISM. 


With Serbia into Exile 


By FORTIER JONES. 6s. net. 
447 Pages, 47 Illustrations. 


Of all the books the war has produced, this is the most poignant 
and the most heroic. It is impossible to read it without deep 
emotions—of grief and of aime 








NE Ww BOOK. 


ABBE KLEIN'S 


—_ in Suffering 


By FELIX KLEIN, 4s. 6d. net, 
Author of “ Diary of a French Army Chaplain.” 
Translated from the French by Gemma BalILey. 


The Times says: ‘No one can read unkindled such studies in devotion and 
patriotism, a patriotism whic h reaches beyond the confines of our earthly countries, 
as are contained in the * Dea ath of My Friend,’ ‘ Atonement,’ and especially in 
*The Soldier Schoolmaster.’ 


The Glasgow Herald says: “An intensely human book; full of religious 
fervour, without cant; plumbing the deeps of grief, yet avoiding morbidity 
The translation has literary grace and finish.” 


The Catholic Times says: “ A singularly beautiful book.” 


—_———_ — ——__—__ — 


SIXTH AND SEVENTH EDITIONS READY. 
EDITION AT PRESS. 


A Student in Arms 


By DONALD HANKEY. 


Killed in action on the Somme, Cctober 12th, 1916. 


Orders placed NOW with a Bookseller will ensure delivery 
for Christmas. 


A NOVEL FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 


The Wood Carver of ’Lympus 


By MARY E. WALLER. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Tenth Edition 
The Daily Telegraph: “We congratuls ate Mr, Melrose upon introducing such 
a sound and delicate piece of literature.” 


The Morning Post: “ . & strong human beary full of deep tenderness 
and understanding of the primary needs of the soul. 


The Daily Chronicle: “ .. . It is refreshing to come across such a novel as 
t tis.”” 











EIGHTH 


5s. net. 








The Scotsman: “ . Is mellowed by a ot thoughts and a peaceful 
philosophy which ne ver ccase to charm the reader 

The Aberdeeen Free Press: “ . beautiful . 
— novel is forgotten. . ; » 


Half a Gipsy 


By CHRISTINE FIELD. 5s. net. 


The author of the story of an English Governe ss in Russia has 
not yet been discovered. Meantime, Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. 
Clement Shorter, and Miss Smith-Dampier have consented to look 
after the author’s interests against the time when she discovers 
her work and claims it. 


The Pall Mall Gazette: “ .. . has considerable merit. Vivaciously written, 
and the main — of social life in Russia would alone sdvcam it value.” 


. + Will remain long after the 








Thou Shalt Not Fail 


By ODETTE TCHERNINE. 5s. net. 


The Bookseller: ‘‘ Messrs. Andrew Melrose, Ltd., have published some notable 
novels by new writers, but we think that the striking romance of Australian 
bush life. ‘Thou Shalt Not Fail,’ by a very youug lady writer, is one of the most 
notable. The book is strong and capable throughout.” 

The Pall Mall Gaze tte: “* The descriptions are powerful and the characterization 
ls particularly good.” 


An Ideal Christmas Present t for retired Indian “‘ Civils.” 
An Eastern Backwater 
By BOXWALLAH. 7s. 6d. 
The Birmingham Gazette: “ The first thought on reading these frank confessions 


of an Indian Civil Servant is that po other country would have permitted 
publication,” 

The Westminster Gazette: “ . . . underlying the author's vein of banter and 
his sarcastic humour is something like a passion for reform. ... 


ANDREW MELROSE, LTD. 





LONDON : 





THE TREATMENT of ARMENIANS 
IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


DOCUMENTS PRESENTED TO 
VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODEN 


(late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs), 
WITH A PREFACE BY 


VISCOUNT BRYCE 


This book is a body of testimony from people who were either 
victims or eyewitnesses of the Turkish Atrocities. 

It is a record full of unparalleled horrors, but it is equally 
full of dramatic incidents, heroic acts, unforeseen situations, 
and sudden revelations of human character. In fact, these 
extraordinary documents ‘‘ give an illuminating impression of 
Near Eastern Life.” 


In Cloth, 684 pp. 


FOR OUR SOLDIERS | 


An Address by His Eminence CARDINAL MERCIER on 
the day of the National Féte, delivered at Sainte Gedule, 
Brussels. 

In stiff cover, TWOPENCE, plus 1d. postage. 


AFT ER TWO YEARS 


CONTAINING H.M. THE KING’S MESSAGES TO THE 
SOVEREIGNS AND HEADS OF THE ALLIED STATES ALONG 
WITH THEIR REPLIES. ALSO SPEECHES BY THE LATE 
PRIME MINISTER, RT. HON. A. BONAR arid, RT. HON. 
A. J. BALFOUR, RT. HON. D. LLOYD GEORGE 


In stiff cover, THREEPENCE, postage 2d. extra. 


THE VERDICT OF INDIA 


By Sir MANCHERJEE BHOWNAGGREE. 


German literature has been widely distributed in India, accusing the British 
nation of grossly misgoverning the land. It is high time that the verdict of 
the people of India should be pronounced on the case, so that other nations may 
be made to realize what hideous fictions are sought to be passed off on them. 


In stiff cover, TWOPENCE, postage id. extra. 


& STOUGHTON, St. Paul’s House, W annie Square, E.C. 


A WAR-TIME. PRESENT. 
suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 


\ TE 
than an Annual Subscription to the ** Spectator.” 

Send £1 8s. 6d. to the Manager, The “Srrcraror,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

He or she who gives the ‘‘SprcraTor” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian abroad or at 
home, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not 
forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “ Specraror ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Specrator ”’ that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘The Manager, The ‘Spectator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


3s. net. Postage 6d. net. 














HODDER & 








” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including portage to any - of the United Kingdom 
or the Front ee ee ee + £1 8 6 
Including postege to any of the British anes 
America, France, — China, Japan, &c. . ee £112 6 
To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
l enciose Cheque (or Postai Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 
sent for one year to 
Name...... PTETETTELIOILITITT TLL 


(Please state Title or whether Mir., Mrs., or Miss.) 


Cee eee ewer eeer esses 


Adcress.. 


Rete eee eeeeeneee 


CECE Se Bi ee eT el 
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BH. BLACKWELL 


THE SWEET MIRACLE. By ECADE QUEIROZ. 
Done into English by EDGAR PRESTAGE. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 





FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
‘* An admirable substitute for a Christmas card.” 


—The Manchester Guardian. 





MORE TALES 
BY POLISH AUTHORS 


Translated by ELSE BENECKE and MARIE BUSCH. 
Now ready. 5s. net. 
Companion to “ TALES BY POLISH AUTHORS.” 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* Full of passionate genius ... delightfully trans- 
lated.” —The Contemporary Review. 


PICTURE TALES FROM THE RUSSIAN 
With 130 Illustrations. 
More RUSSIAN PICTURE TALES 
With 134 Illustrations. 
Soe MORE RUSSIAN PICTURE TALES 
With 140 Illustrations. 
Uniform Volumes by VALERY CARRICK, Translated by 
NEVILL FORBES. 2s. 6d. net each. 
‘* They are the most excellent contributions to nursery 
literature and laughter that have appeared since the days 
of Lewis Carrol.” —TZhe Daily News. 





OXFORD P POETRY, 1916 


Roxburgh parchment, 2s. 6d. net ; 
1910-13, 1914 and 1915 can still be obtained. 


Now ready. sewed, is. net. 


THE MASTERPIECES OF 
LA FONTAINE 


Done in a vein of Phrasing terse, 
And Fancy into English Verse 


By PAUL HOOKHAM. 
With 200 Illustrations by MARGARET HODGSON. 
Coloured picture boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


Now senned 


WHEELS: 


An Anthology of Verse. 2s. 6d. net. 

Contributed by Edith, Osbert, and Sacheverell Sitwell, Nancy Cunard, 
Iris Tree, Helen Rootham, Victor Tait Perowne, Arnold James, and 
the late E. Wyndham Tennant. 


HALF HOURS AT HELLES 
Verses contributed to ‘‘ Punch” from Gallipoli by A. P. HER- 
BERT, R.N.V.R. THIRD IMPRESSION. is, net. 
‘**This little book is one of the best that has come from 
the Genches. "The Scotsman. 


“ADVENTURERS ALL” — 


A SERIES OF YOUNG POETS UNKNOWN TO FAME, 
FIVE NEW VOLUMES. 2s. net each. 
VV. THE IRON AGE. By Frank Betts. 
Introduced by Ginbent MURRAY. 
VI. THE TWO WORLDS. By Suecranp Vives. 
VU. THE BURNING WHEEL. By Atpovs Hvxtey. 
VIII. A VAGABOND’S WALLET. By Sreruen Reip-HeyMay. 
IX. OP I. By Dororny L. Savers. 
‘*The series is a service to literature.”— The Nation. 








BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


A NOTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


THE GREAT WAR 


Superb Edition de Luxe. 


100 CARTOONS 


SPECIALLY SELECTED BY 


LOUIS RAEMAEKERS, 


WITH 
HISTORICAL RECORD by E. GARNETT, 
and Autographed Portrait. 








£10 .10.0 net. 


Only edition. Rapidly becoming exhausted. 





“The Cartoons are well chosen, admirably reproduced and 
issued with becoming dignity.”—Times. “A magnificent volume.” 
—Daily Telegraph. “The reproductions are of extraordinarily 
high quality.”—Spectator. 





THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 NEW BOND STREET, 
And all leading Booksellers. 


SOME ATTRACTIVE GIFT BOOKS from 
JARROLDS' NEW LIsT 


TOLD IN THE HUTS PETER 


Thrilling and vivid stories of actual | Daddy's Boy and Mother's Little 


happenings in the Great War, grave | Man, 

and gay, told by the men who took A Story by LILIAN CHEESMAN 
yart. Introduetion by A. K. YAPP. Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by 
Vith numerous Coloured and other the AUTHOR. Cloth. Crown 4to, 
Illustrations by Cyrus OUNEO, Attractive Picture Wrapper, 8s. 6d. 
Crown 4to. 33, 6d. net. net 


Published in aid of the Funds 
o? the Y.M.C.A. Active Service 


Campaign. 
BLACK BEAUTY QUEST 
Stories of Knights on the Pil- 


The Autobiography of a Horse. | srims’ Way. 
By ANNA SEWELL. With 18 By BASIL MATHEWS, M.A., Editor 
t 


A really delightful and artistic 
gift book, as interesting to parents 
a3 to children. 


THE SPLENDID 





Charming Plates in Colour, specially of “The Fascinated Child.” New 
pai — lby CECLL ALDIN. Crown 4to. Mdition, with Coloured and other 
4s Illustrations by ERNEST PRATER, 
Other alt ns at 35.6d.,2s.6d_.,2s.,41s. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP 
Being the orca oy of pom Williamson Submarine Expedition. 


This beautifully pre ed book ns over oda tures photographed und 
the Atlantic Ocean, Mn y of th s¢@ striking illus tiions are most real " 
reproduced in colour Though of creat ntific interest, the book is written 
in a thoroughly popular style, so that it may be understood and appreciated 
by old and young. Crown 4to. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net 

MARCEL OF THE | THE RING AND THE 


‘‘ ZEPHYRS” | MAN 
A thrilling romance of the War of A dramatic story. By CYRUS T 
187 0. By MAY = nat Author BRADY, Author of * Arizona.” 


of “ Henry of Na * Maid of Crown Svo. Cloth. Gs, 
Brittany,” &c. Crow n 8v0. Cloth. 6s, 
THE ScoTSMAN.—" In her new and BAMBI 

ably-written novel, Mi 3 May Wynne By MARJORIE COOKE (40,000 
sings to the tune of the time; for the 14). 

sold) 
story moves from its first page to its rue BooKMAN says: “ There ts 
last in an atmosphere = raging something delightfully fresh about 
warfare. Its action passes se rstly * Bambi.’ Bambi herself is « 
in Alsace in the days of the Franco- frankly enthusiastic, so sparkling, so 


Prussian War full of rapture, that she seems. to 


THE EXPLOITS OF waaet through ren = ok itt ! omnet, 





CAPT. O’HAGAN and wondering, but wholly capti- 
A most amusing and original story. vated by her ie illiance and charm, 
By SAX ROHMER, Author of “* Fu . . - Bambi risks much and gains all, 
Manchu,” “The Yellow Claw,” &c. and the risk ing and the winning 
lilustrated byCyRUSCUNEO.3s 6d.net. make a very excell ent stor P 





Send for Complete Catalogue. 
SARROLDS, PUBLISHERS (LONDON), Ltd., 10 Warwick Lane, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Illustrated in Colour by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM 


THE ALLIES’ FAIRY BOOK 


Edited with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, C.B. Large 
crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


New and Cheaper Edition, with 24 selected Colour Plates and 
new Black-and-White Illustrations. Crown 4to. 6s. net. 
Also at 63, net. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
MOTHER GOOSE: Old Nursery Rhymes. 
AESOP’S FABLES. 
UNDINE. (7s. 6d. net.) 
At 15s, net. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 
THE RING OF THE NIBLUNGS. Two Vols. 
1.—RHINEGOLD AND THE VALKYRIE. 
II.—SIEGFRIED AND THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS, 
ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK OF PICTURES. 








A SHEAF: Essays 


By John Galsworthy. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 

“Mr. Galsworthy is inspired by that bright persuasive influence 
which can only spring from self-evident and open-hearted sincerity.” 
—Outlook. 


THE SONG OF THE PLOW 


Being the English Chronicle. A Poem. 
By Maurice Hewlett. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Inspired by a vision so patriotic that it may fairly be called 
prophetic.”—New Statesman. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S 
PICTURES OF WAR WORK 


A Series of Drawings and Etchings made by permisson of the 
British Government, and issued under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Munitions. With an Introduction by H. G@ Wells. 
Crown 4to. Gs, net. 


NEW WAR BOOKS 
BOCHE LAND: Just Before and During 


the War By Theobald Butler. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Butler lived in Germany as a free man during nearly two 
years of war, and his book is a mine of valuable and interesting 
information on German internal conditions. 


GALLIPOLI 
A Short History of the Dardanelles Campaign. By John Mase- 
field. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. Illustrated. 

“It grips the mind of the reader with an intensity and an en- 
thusiasm which no other war book has achieved ... a master- 
piece.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE GERMAN ROAD TO THE EAST 
By P. Evans Lewin. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘ Not only a history, but a warning.” —Daily Telegraph. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES SERIES. 
New Volumes. 3s. 6d. uct each. 


FORCED TO FIGHT By Eric Erichson 

The narrative of a Schleswig-Holsteiner, who was one of the first 
batch of 10,000 from the ‘‘ suppressed province ” to be compelled 
to take the ficld. The book is prohibited in Germany. [Shortly 


IN GERMAN HANDS By Ch. Hennebois- 


A terrible revelation of German brutality. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE 


With an Introduction by J. E. C. Bodley. In 6 vols., each 
demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
I. THE er al OF THE RENAISSANCE, by Louis 
Batiffol. 
II. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, by Casimir Stryienski. 
Ill. THE REVOLUTION, by Louis Madelin. 


THE NOVELS OF THE YEAR 
THE WORLD FOR SALE By Gilbert Parker 
“A masterly picture.”"—The Field. 
THE GREEN ALLEYS 


“Grips from beginning to end.”"—Land and Water. 


THE WINGED VICTORY By Sarah Grand 
“Worthy to be mentioned along with the great names of Thackeray and 
Meredith.’’— Athenceum. 


GASPARD THE POILU By Rene Benjamin 


“ The brightest, cheeriest piece of war fiction of the year.’’—-Evening News. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 





























By Eden Phillpotts 








LONDON. 





seeley, Service & Co 


Founded 1795, 


AIRCRAFT OF TO-DAY. C. C. TURNER, Lieut., R.N.V.R, 
= Many Illustrations. 6s, net: 
Lieutenant Turner Is well known as an authority on aeronautics.” 
—ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 
MANDARIN AND MISSIONARY IN CATHAY. Re 
E. F, BORST-SMITH, F.R.G.S. With 24 Illustrations, Sa.nee 
** By far the most interesting account | have ever seen of missionary pioneering 
work in North China.” —Baprist Times, 
THE IAN HARDY SERIES. NEW VOL. 
** Commander Currey Is becoming a seri tval to K 5 
generation revelled In Kingston's dongs of his three evens — thelr middy dave 
so will the present-day boys read the story of lan Hardy.” —YorkKSHIRE OBSERVER, 
IAN HARDY, FIGHTING THE MOORS. Comma:der 
E, HAMILTON CURREY, R.N. Coloured Illustrations. 5s, 
Already Published. 
I, Ian Hardy, Navel Cadet. II. Ian Hardy, Midshipman, 
III. Ian Hardy, Senior Midshipman. 
THE MARVEL LIBRARY. A New Series. 
MARVELS OF SCIENTIFIC INVENTION. 1.W. CORBIN, 
Many Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 
MARVELS OF AVIATION. C.C. TURNER, Licut., R.N.V.R. 
Many Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 
WAR INVENTIONS & HOW THEY WERE INVENTED. 
Cc. R. GIBSON, F.R.S.E, Many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
** As attractive as it is Informing. ... Many boys would prefer it to any romance.” 
—ABERDEEN JOURNAL, 
THE NEW ART LIBRARY. LATEST VOL. 
THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. &. VICAT COLE. 
With over 500 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This monumental book... a book that ne studio can afford to neglect and 
one that will be road in every circle where Art has any significance whatever.” 
—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
TWO STANDARD RECITERS. 
Contain over 700 pages, 3s. 6d. each. 
Thin paper, pocket edition, 5s. each. 
THE GOLDEN KECITER. Recitations and Readings from 
Kipling, Stevenson, Conan Doyle, Thomas Hardy, Austin 
Dobson, Pinero, &c, 
“ An admirable collection of pleces, both in prose and verse.”"—SrecrTatox. 
THE GOLDEN HJMORCUS RECITER. Recitations and 
Readings from Anstey, Barrie, Crockett, Jerome, l’inero, 
Owen Seaman, C. B. Shaw, Xe. 
THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. A Little Scrip of Good Counsel 
for Travellers. Sir A, T. QUILLER-COVUCH. 3s, 6d, net. 
Thin-paper Edition, leather, 5s, net. 
ttle book of crave and beautiful thoughts.”"—GUARDIAN. 


“A 
** Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch Is the prince of anthologists.” 
—GLASGOW EVENING NEWs. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Books. 


FOR THE RIGHT. 


Essays and Addresses by Members of the Fight for Right 
Movement. Cloth. 63, net. 
The writers include Lord Bryce, Sir Francis Younghusband, Sir 
Henry Newbolt, Sir Frederick Pollock, Dr. Gilbert Murray, and 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 


HOSPITAL DAYS. 


By ‘“‘PLATOON COMMANDER,” Author of ‘‘ With My 
Regiment.”” Cloth. 28. 6d. net. 


“A descriptive narrative, with considerable distinction as to style, and an 
intimate personal feeling begetting a genuine interest in the reader."——-Daily Mau 











THILLAI GOVINDAN. 
By A. MADHAVIAH. With an Introduction by FREpERIo 
Harrison. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


A fascinating and deeply informing picture of native life, and 
one of the most remarkable books ever written by an Indian. 


THE REAL GERMAN RIVALRY. 

By Sir SWIRE SMITH, LL.D. Paper, 1s. net. ; cloth, 2s. net. 

In this book Sir Swire Smith gives his views on the future of 

English commerce and industry and the right mode of competing 
with Germany and other countries. 


BRITAIN TRANSFORMED. ex. v. 


This pamphlet shows the extraordinary transformation that 
has come over England since the beginning of the war. It is 
especially concerned with the transformation of Industry effected 
by the Ministry of Munitions. 


THE MEANS OF VICTORY. 


A Speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. EDWIN MONTAGU, M.P., 
Minister of Munitions, on August 15th, 1916. Illustrated. 
Paper covers. 6d. net. 























T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S' LIST 


THE ADORATION OF THE SOLDIERS 


(Christmas in the Trenches) 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. 
Illustrated by LOUIS RAEMAEKERS. 


Royal 4to. £1 Is. net. [Ready on Monday, Dec. 18th. 

A short Mystery play that was suggested to the author during a visit which he paid to the Belgian front during 

Christmas week, written in the manner of the old medieval French and English Nativity plays, and with the same 

genuine and almost childish simplicity. In introducing the Virgin and Child among modern soldiers in a miserable 

dug-out the author has endeavoured to show that the spirit in which we are fighting to-day is fundamentally the same 
as that which inspired the Crusaders and erected the Cathedrals, 


TALES OF THE GREAT WAR 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With 7 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by NORMAN WILKINSON and 
CHRISTOPHER CLARK. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ Sir Henry Newbolt has written a book in which every Englishman will find pride and pleasure.”—Patt Mat. GazEetrre. 


“ If you want to buy a war book any time between now and Christmas for a boy of school age, here is one he will greatly relish.” 
—Datty TELEGRAPH. 














COMPLETION OF THORBURN’S “ BRITISH BIRDS.” 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. With 80 Plates in Colour, showing 430 Species. 
4 Vols. 4to. Gilt top. £6 6s. net. 
“A thing of beauty and a joy for ever to its fortunate possessors.”—MoRNING Post. 


“A real treasure. This beautiful work is assuredly the last word on birds, and bids fair to be a classic of the subject.” 
—Tuc Sraere. 





*.°* A Prospectus may be had on application. 


Tokens of the Eighteenth Century con- The Fairy Book Sait 


nected with Booksellers & Bookmakers, Edited by ANDREW LANG 
Authors, Printers, Publishers, Engravers, and Paper Makers 8. : ee <> 
By W. LONGMAN. With Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. net. Fully Illustrated in Black and White. 
. : , y Those volumes marked * have Coloured Pictures as well, 
“ A careful, scholarly study of a special section of one of the by- Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, 33. 6d. net each. 


ways of social lore.”"—Tue Times, ‘ : 
- —_—-———— “ The unrivalled series of fairy tales edited by Andrew Lang has 


given many golden hours to little people.”—Tuax OuTtLoox. 





Italy in the War wy gin fone © : 
mania © a : THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 

By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 3 THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 

Maps. Crown 8vo. Gs. net. ‘ THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 

“A clear, even fascinating, account of Italy's tasks, aims, and THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 
methods.” —Dairy Matt. THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. 
a. Za... Cr “Sa THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. 

Elements of Military Education ‘THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. | 

By W. A. BROCKINGTON, M.A., Director of Education °THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK 

for Leicestershire. Feap. 8vo. 4s. Gd. net. *THE BROWN FAIRY BOOK. 
“The best general handbook on the elements of military training *THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 
we have seen.”’—VOLUNTEER Force GAZetre. *THE LILAC FAIRY BOOK. 
™ 2 ~ ip “2 THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
Through a Dartmoor Window THE TRUE STORY BOOK. _ 
By BEATRICE CHASE. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ont Sax Gaan Gr Gea noes 
4s. 6d. net. OTHE STRANGER & _ - ’ 
. THE STRANGE STORY BOOK. 
“The Dartmoor folk of whom she tells are a most delightful set THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
of friends to mect."—Tue Srecravon, THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 
° THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
The Diplomat *THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 

By GUY FLEMING, Author of “ Half Lights,” “ Mostly cru UDO Gr PRaCEs AaD PRINCHOEES 
ee Se OO. Sen Ore, See *THE RED BOOK OF HEROES. 
Pia *THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND HEROES. 

ilgrimage. Poems Pi thorn tts : ate 


By ERIC SHEPHERD. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. « LONGM ANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


“ Reaches a high level, both for the inspiration of the thought and 


or its technical accomplishment.’’—Tup Times. 
ner a 5... Works by ANDREW LANG 





Sermons and Sermon Notes by the atk weleeee Beep. Ove, Ole Ten. 
° : 2s. net; Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

Rev. B. W. Maturin ; wm > _ mies ay . ; ee rs 1 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. More charming books of the kind could hardly a nnn 
6s. net. SLLE 

New and Old Letters to Dead Authors. 


* 4A noble and touching tribute of ene dead Catholic to another.” : 
iin f —Tue Monta. Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, with other Poems. 
NEW EDITION x REVISED. Kiara E % Ballades and Rhymes (from - Ballades in Blue China = 
. + : . and se Rhymes a la Mode a, 
Principles of Electric Wave Tele- With Frontispiece. 


graphy and Telephony Books and Bookmen, = ; 
By J. A. FLEMING. M.A.. DSc.. F.RS.. Pender Professor of With a New Preface. With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 Illustra 
. . . aus s » -4.41., .»c., «EVD.» s tions. 





Electrical Engineering in the University of London, &c. With : . ees 
Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 8vo. 30s. net. Old Friends. Essays in Epistolary Parody. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Now that the Germans have made their Peace 
Proposals everyone should read M. Cheradame’s 


THE PAN-GERMAN 
PLOT UNMASKED 


in which this cunning trick is foretold and 
exposed, English edition. Just out. 2/6 net. 


THE OLD WAY 


And other Poems. By Captain RONALD A. 
HOPWOOD, R.N. The first collected edition of 
the poems of a genuine sailor poet whose work 
has attracted widespread attention and praise. 

2s. 6d. net. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES 


AND REFLECTIONS, 1868-1885. By the Rt. 
Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON. “It is 
full of shrewd unconventional criticism of notable 
men and important events by one who for many 
years was in the way of knowing all that can be 
known of English politics and statecraft,’’—'* Daily 
Telegraph.” 10s. 6d. net. 


MY RUSSIAN & TURKISH JOURNALS 


By HARIOT, LADY DUFFERIN. A record of 
events during the time when Lord Dufferin was 
H.M. Ambassador at Petrograd (1879-1881) and 
Constantinople (1881-1884). Illustrated. 


10s. 6d. net. 
DAVID GILL: 


MAN AND ASTRONOMER. Memories of Sir 
David Gill, K.C.B., H.M. Astronomer (1879-1907) 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Collected and 
arranged by GEORGE FORBES, F.R:S. __Iilus- 
trated with portraits and views. 12s. net. 


WHAT IS INSTINCT? 


Some Thoughts on Telepathy and Subcon- 
sciousness inAnimals.s By C. BINGHAM NEW- 
LAND. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


FEAST OF LANTERNS 


Chinese Poems rendered in English, with an In- 
troduction by L. CRANMER-BYNG. A new 
volume in the popular “Wisdom of the East”’ 
Series. 2s. net. 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 5s. net each 


THE WAGES OF VIRTUE 


Capt. P. C. Wren 


THE HEART OF RACHAEL 


MOOR FIRES oe 
HALF A LIE 
THE RISING TIDE 





Lady Napier of Magdala 
Margaret Deland 


UNDER THE COUNTRY SKY 


Grace S. Richmond 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





CONSTABLE 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY. Introduction by Sir HENRY 
NEWBOLT. 18 Illustrations in Colour by A. D. McCOR. 
MICK, 10s. 6d. net. 


PEACOCK PIE. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. New Edition. 
W. HEATH ROBINSON. is. net. 


AT SUVLA BAY. 


Being Notes and Sketches of the Dardanelles Campaign, 
By JOHN HARGRAVE. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE. 


By MILDRED ALDRICH. ds. 6d. net. Gth printing, 


THE END OF A CHAPTER. 





Illustrated by 


By SHANE LESLIE. is. net. 4th printing, 
THE MIDDLE YEARS. 
Reminiscences. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 10s. 6d. net. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


The Memoirs of Henri de Catt. With an Introduction by 
LORD ROSEBERY. 2 vols. 2ls. net. 


FIGURES of SEVERAL CENTURIES. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 7s. 6d. net. 


KITCHENER’S MOB. 


By JAMES NORMAN HALL. 4s. 6d. net, 


THE WATER BABIES. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illustrated by W. HEATH 
ROBINSON. 6s. net. 


ESSAYS IN WAR TIME. 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author of “The Task of Social 


Hygiene,” &c. ds. net. 
SEVEN YEARS IN VIENNA, 1907- 
1914. 


A Record of Intrigue. 6s. net. 


GERMANISM FROM WITHIN. 


By A. D. MCLAREN, Author of “An Australian in Germany.” 


7s. 6d. net. 

“A clear, effective writer, whose close first-hand study of Germany gives 
actuality to what he has to say about Welfpolitik.”—The Times, 
PETUNIA. rd printing, 

By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 
“Certainly one cf the flowers of the autumn season.”—Punch, 


THE ROMANTIC WOMAN. 


By BRIDGET MACLAGAN. 


“Full of though, courage and emot,onal insight.”—-Natiom, 


THE GOLDEN ARROW. 
By MARY WEBB. 


“*The Golden Arrow’ is 


A SOLDIER OF LIFE. 

By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 
ter studies are remarkable ; still more so are the originality and 
Otserver. 


a splendid performance.”—-Linglish Review, 


“ The chara 
depth of the story as a whole.’- 


OUT OF THE HOUSE. 
By M. E. F. IRWIN, Author of “ Come out to Play.” 


“A witty, Country Life.” 


STILL LIFE. 


3y J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 


THE BUFFOON. 
By LOUIS N. WILKINSON. 


“A first novel of extraordinary cleverness."—New York Na‘icn, 


THE REAL MOTIVE. 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD, Author of “ The Bent Twig.” 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM. 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON, Author of ‘* The Raft.” 


fantastic story.’’- 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


SEA WARFARE 


containing “The Fringes of the Fleet,” 
“Tales of ‘The Trade,’” and 
“ Destroyers at Jutland.” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

In Far North-East Siberia. ny 
I. W. SHKLOVSKY (‘Dioneo’). Translated by L. 
EDWARDS and Z. SHKLUVSEKY. With Illustra- 
tions. S8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 

Tne Grope.—" A most uateresting book which is a real contribution 

to anthropology.” 


Highwa rs and Byways in 


Nottinghamshire. sys. 5. rreru. with 
Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. net. [High ways | and | Byways Series. 


A History of Music. py sir cHaries 
VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus.Doc., and CECIL 
FORSYTH, Author of “ Orchestration.” Illustrated. 

Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


AMY LOWELL'S NEW POEMS. 


Men, Women and Ghosts. sy 
AMY LOWELL, Author of “Sword Blades and 
Poppy Seed,” &c. Globe 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. _ 














Benoit Castain. x,;marcer prévost. 
Translated by ARTHUR C. RICHMOND. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. 

*,* A vivid, tragic story of a French frontier post in 
the early days of the war, written with great power. 


EDITH WHARTON. 
Xingu, and other Stories. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 
Tas Darty TeLecrarpn.—"“ A collection of tales all up to a high 
level, and some of them to be included amongst the happiest specimens 
of the difficult art of short-story writing.” 


Pilot,and other Stories. py Harry 
PLUNKET GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour 
and Black and White by H. J. FORD. Pot 4to. 
6s. net. 

THE OvTLOOK.—“ Mr. Harry Plunket Greene's charming volume, 
Pilot himself is a masterpiece. There is no other word for him... . 
‘There are other stories, too, and other really beautiful illustrations, 
such as the one to ‘ Bluebell,’ that place the book on a very high 
level.” 





I Sometimes Think. Essays for 

the Young People. By STEPHEN PAGET, 
Author of “I Wonder,” “ Essays for Boys and 
Girls,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


A Defence of Classical Educa- 


tion. pyr. W. LIVINGSTONE, Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


The World as Imagination. 
(Series I.) By EDWARD DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 
8vo. 15s. net. . 

*,* This work is an “ experiment” in philosophical 
reconstruction rendered timely by the Great War, the 
riddles propounded by which have to be answered not 
only in the field of practice, but, inevitably, also on the 
level of thought. 


Essays in Orthodoxy. By tho Rev. 
OLIVER CHASE QUICK, Resident Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Hope of the Great Com- 


munity. sy JosIAH ROYCE, late Alford Pro- 
fessor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and 
Civil Polity at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 














A Political and Social History 
of Modern Europe. sy cariron 


J. H. HAYES, Associate Professor of History in 
Columbia University. With Maps. 8vo. Vol. L, 
1500-1815. 8s.6d.net. Vol. 11.,1815-1915. 10s. net. 


Distributive Justice. tne right ana 
Wrong of our Present Distribution of Wealth. By 
JOHN A. RYAN, D.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science at the Catholic University of 
America, Author of “A Living Wage,” &c. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & OO. LTD., LONDON. 








A 
GENERAL 
ELECTION 


During the next few days will be settled which 
are the favourite books of the year. You cannot 
give a better present than a book. In hospital, 
in the trenches, or by the fireside, a book gives 
the maximum of pleasure ; but be sure you select 
the books that are successes. Here are some :— 
BINDLE: Some Chapters in the Life of Joseph 


Bindle. By Herbert Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins is a humorist 
(PUNCH). 5s. net. 20,000 copies called for in 7 weeks. 
MY WIFE. A book of laughter by Edward Burke, 


author of ‘ Bachelors’ Buttons” (45th Thousand). 5s. net. 


THE LEATHERWOOD GOD. ow. p. 


Howells’ l.test novel. A most remarkable story. 5s. net. 


THE ROSE OF GLENCONNEL. at: 


Patrick MacGill’s first novel. Just out. 5s. net. 
THE WAY OF THE WINEPRESS. 
A new novel by W. Riley, author of “ Windyridge "’ 
(115th Thousand), the success of recent years. 5s. net. 
The above are all novels. The following are 
memoirs and biographies for those who like gossip 
and stories of celebrities :-— 

RUSSIAN MEMORIES. By Madame Olga 
Novikoff. A book about our Allies that all should read. 
Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 

LORD WILLIAM BERESFORD. sone 
Memories of a Famous Sportsman, Soldier, and Wit by 
Mrs. Stuart Menzies. 40 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE CIRCLE. 


By Hugh Stokes. A book about the fifth Duke and the 
beautiful Georgiana. IIustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The rise of Patrick MacGill has been the event 
in the literary world during recent years. His 
latest books are ¢he successes of the War :— 

SOLDIER SONGS. by Patrick MacGill. 
With an Introduction on the songs actually sung by 
soldiers of the new armies. 3s. 6d. net. An édition de 
luxe limited to 260 copies for sale, signed. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT PUSH. by Patrick MacGill, 
which has been declared the finest book the war has pro- 
duced. 2s. 6d. net. 45th Thousand. 

THE RED HORIZON. TheFirst Biography 
of the War. By Patrick MacGill. Popular Edition, 
2s. net. 37th Thousand. 

Poetry and the Arts and miscellaneous works 
are represented by :— 

SONGS OF PEACE. By Francis Ledwidge, 
with an Introduction by Lord Dunsany, uniform with 
“Songs of the Fields.” 3s. 6d. net. 

A DOMINIE DISMISSED. $A new book 
by A. S. Neill, MA., author of that great success “A 
Dominie’s Log,”’ of which a third edition is in the press. 
POETRY AND THE RENASCENCE 
of Wonder. By Theodore Watts-Dunton, author of 
“ Aylwin.” 5s. net. 








ALL HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS 
Published at 12 Arundel Place, Haymarket, S.W. 
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“* All that they say of your Magazine is true. It’s top-hole. Far away the best published. A perfect God. 
send in this ——— Desert.”—-A 2np Loor. 


If you wish to give your friend a present that will be welcome throughout 1917 give him (or her) BLACK« 
WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


1917 IS THE 
CENTENARY YEAR 
OF 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent by post monthly from the Pub 
lishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. | 


= 7 =o 


BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST FICTION. 
DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 


By MAUD DIVER. 65s. net. THE BOOK TO BE READ NOW. 


“The really fresh and charming love story is excellently told. Just now Mrs. Diver's book has a real significance and should 
help a good many people.”—Tnes. 


TWO’S TWO. by J. STORER CLoUsToN. 6s. 


““Mr. Clouston has written funny books before, but this time he has surpas3iod not only himself but most of his 




















contemporaries. . . . Archie is a joy."—Part Man Gazerre. 
ENGLAND HATH NEED OF THEE. 3, sypvyeyc. crirr. os. 
“A really good yarn, admirahle both in treatment and matter.”—OvuTLoox, 


GOG. The Story of an Officer and Gentleman. By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 5s. net. 


The author has fashioned a whole true picture of the war as it works around the individual. It is a book that will be 
widely read. 











THE BEST WAR BOOKS. 
THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


By THE JUNIOR SUB (Ian Hay). Tue Eric of THE War. Buy it NOW. Price 6s. 


FROM MONS TO LOOS. 


Being the Diary of a Supply Officer. By Mason HERBERT A. STEWART, D.S.O., Army Service 
Corps. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 


WOUNDED AND A PRISONER OF WAR. 


By an EXCHANGED OFFICER. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 


THE WARDS IN WAR TIME. By a RED CROSS PRO. 5s. net. 
WALTER GREENWAY, SPY, 


And Others, sometime Criminal. By ROBERT HOLMES, a Police Court Missionary and Probation Officer. 
2s. 6d. net. 

















—_————___—_» 


A NAVAL DIG RESSION s The Story of aShip’sCompany. By G.F. Is. ret. 
A TIMELY AND DEEPLY INTERESTING BOOK. 


THE GULF TO ARARAT. 


By G. E. HUBBARD, Secretary of Delimitation Commission. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


—__-_-_-_-_», 
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